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NAUVOO   TO   WINTER   QUARTERS. 

Laboring  diligently  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Staffordshire  potteries, 
preaching,  administering  the  ordinances, 
organizing  branches  and  attending  con- 
ferences, Brother  George  A.  was  busily 
occupied  until  the  time  arrived  to  return 
to  America.  His  health  had  been  very 
poor  during  a  great  part  of  his  mission, 
his  left  lung  being  affected  to-  such  an 
extent  that  he  suffered  acute  pain  at 
times,  and  was  compelled  to  desist  from 
public  speaking.  He  never  recovered 
from  the  affection  of  his  lungs  con- 
tracted on  this  mission,  but  suffered  more 
or  less  from  it  until  his  death.  He,  not- 
withstanding this,  attended  meetings  on 
every  opportunity,  and  never  failed  to 
take  an  earnest  interest  in  promulgating 
the  truth  at  public  assemblies,  at  the 
firesides  of  those  who  entertained  him, 
among  strangers,  on  the  roadside,  in 
public  houses,  hotels  and  inns;  and  he 
had  the  happy  consciousness  on  his  de- 
parture from  England  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  filled  his  mission  and  was 
acquitted  of  the  responsibility  to  warn 
his  fellow  men,  in  that  country,  of  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah.  During  the 
period  of  his  mission,  many  hundreds 
had  received  the  Gospel.  The  Worces- 
ter, Stafford  and  Hereford  conference 
numbered  above  fifteen  hundred  mem- 
bers, while  the  mission  consisted  of  sev- 
eral thousands,  having  attained  a  founda- 
tion and  growth  which  insured  its  per- 
petuation and  prosperity  as  long  as  it 
should  be  the  will  of  the  Father  that  His 
word  shall  be  carried  there.  On  the 
second  of  April,  1841,  in  company  with 
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President  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  Willard  Richards 
and  family  and  Wilford  Woodruff, 
Brother  George  A.  sailed  out  of  Liver- 
pool on  board  the  ship  Rochester, 
bound  for  New  York. 

From  the  time  when  Brother  George 
A.  first  met  Miss  Bigler  in  Kirtland, 
the  attachment  then  formed  between 
them  was  tenderly  cherished,  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  separation.  The 
autobiography  from  which  we  glean 
these  pages,  is  strewn  all  along  with 
brief  allusions  to  letters  passing  between 
them,  and  the  evidence  is  abundant 
that  their  marriage,  at  some  time,  was 
a  settled  affair  from  the  beginning. 
The  bewitching  side  glances  of  the 
young  sisters  in  Manchester  never 
phazed  his  true  heart,  though  he  ac- 
knowledges that  if  it  were  not  that  his 
affections  were  already  placed  and  for 
the  impropriety  of  Elders  on  missions 
paying  special  attention  to  any  of  their 
flock,  the  temptation  might  have  been 
too  great  for  him. 

Brother  George  A.  arrived  in  Nauvoo, 
from  his  mission  on  Tuesday,  July  13, 
finding  his  folks  all  well;  the  next  entry 
in  his  journal  is  as  follows,  it  is  the  only 
one  recorded  that  day:  "Wednesday, 
14th.  Visited  Bathsheba  W.  Bigler." 
On  the  following  Sunday  they  were  mar- 
ried, Don  Carlos  Smith  performing  the 
ceremony.  They  struggled  along  in 
poverty,  as  the  people  generally  did  in 
those  days,  living  in  small  log  huts  and 
striving  to  keep  body  and  spirit  alive  by 
such  poor  means  as  fell  in  their  way 
from  day  to  day;  but  the  duties  of  his 
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Apostleship  kept  Brother  Smith  very 
actively  employed.  He  made  a  tour 
with  the  Twelve  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Illinois,  holding  meetings  and  bap- 
tizing. On  his  return  he  met  President 
Joseph  Smith  at  Green  Plains,  where 
together  they  had  been  conversing  pri- 
vately for  sometime,  when  the  Prophet 
wrapped  his  arms  around  the  young 
Apostle,  and  pressing  him  to  his  bosom, 
said:  "George  A.,  I  love  you  as  I  do  my 
own  life."  The  latter  was  so  much  af- 
fected, that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  but 
replied:  "I  hope,  Brother  Joseph,  that 
my  whole  life  and  actions  will  ever  prove 
my  feeling  and  affection  towards  you." 
This  incident  is  one  which  Brother 
George  A.  ever  reflected  upon  with 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  strong, 
impulsive,  warm-hearted  man  of  God, 
who  thus  won  the  devoted  esteem  of  his 
friends  and  followers. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  Thursday,  May 
9,  Brother  George  A.  left  Nauvoo  in  com- 
pany with  Elders  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
Jedediah  M.  Grant  on  a  preaching  and 
electioneering  tour  of  the  Eastern  States. 
After  holding  several  conferences  in 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  Elder  Woodruff 
proceeded  to  Boston,  leaving  Elder 
Smith  in  the  latter  State  where  he  was 
busily  engaged  for  several  weeks 
holding  meetings  and  advocating  the 
candidacy  of  General  Joseph  Smith 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

On  July  13th,  the  first  word  was  re- 
ceived of  the  murdering  of  Presidents 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith.  Brother 
George  A.  writes  in  his  journal:  "We 
could  not  believe  it."  In  the  evening, 
Elders  C.  C.  Rich,  Graham  Coltrin  and 
David  Fullmer,  who  were  with  Brother 
Smith  in  Michigan,  started  to  return 
home.  They  united  in  pronouncing  the 
rumor  of  the  Prophet's  death  a  hoax. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  as  they 
were  going  to  meeting,  they  were  met 
by  Brothers  Jones  and  Thompson,  from 
Laharpe.  These  brethren  confirmed 
the  report,  giving  particulars  of  that 
awful  tragedy.  The  journal  says:  "Our 
hearts  were  filled    with  grief,   and  we 


spent  the  day  in  mourning.  Deep  sor- 
row filled  the  Saints'  hearts,  and  many 
gave  themselves  up  to  weeping."  On 
the  15th,  the  brethren  started  directly 
for  home,  holding  a  few  meetings  on  the 
way,  where  they  were  compelled  to  stop. 
On  the  27th,  they  reached  Nauvoo,  and 
Brother  Smith  took  a  most  energetic 
part  in  the  labors  of  the  Twelve,  which 
were  unceasingly  pursued  to  carry  out 
the  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  respect- 
ing the  completion  of  the  Temple,  etc. 
He  says:  "From  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July  until  the  second  of  September,  I 
spent  my  time  attending  councils,  giving 
instruction,  visiting  the  sick  and  using 
all  my  efforts  to  hurry  on  the  building  of 
the  Temple  and  to  prevent  division  in 
the  Church." 

During  the  trying  days,  from  the 
death  of  the  Prophet  until  the  exodus 
from  Nauvoo,  Brother  George  A.  was 
occupied  attending  to  public  business  in 
that  city.  In  the  councils  of  the  Twelve 
the  most  important  matters  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  were  being 
discussed.  Among  these  matters  were 
the  assumption  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  the 
drawing  away  of  Emmet  and  his  follow- 
ers, the  apostasy  of  William  Marks,  and 
many  others  who  had  held  positions  of 
trust,  the  building  of  the  Nauvoo  House, 
the  completion  of  the  Temple  and  the 
work  therein,  the  defense  of  the  people 
after  the  charter  of  Nauvoo  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  preparations  finally  to 
leave  the  fair  city  of  Joseph  for  the 
wilderness  of  the  West.  The  great 
wisdom  and  unity  of  the  quorum  upon 
whom  devolved  the  duty  of  deciding 
upon  all  these  significant  affairs,  caused 
its  members  to  seek  the  Lord  most  dili- 
gently, and  left  them  no  time  for  thought 
or  consideration  of  selfish  or  private 
matters.  In  those  days,  the  faith  of  the 
Saints  was  put  to  the  test  and  their  in- 
tegrity proved  by  the  fidelity  of  their 
works.  The  completion  of  the  Temple, 
by  a  people  harrassed  on  every  side  by 
the  ravages  of  mobs,  reduced  in  prop- 
erty and  spending  their  nights  on  guard 
and  their  days  at  work,  was  in  itself  a 
labor  that  should  forever  enshrine  the 
memory  of  those  who  did  it  among  the 
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faithful,  indeed,  whose  works  shall  for- 
ever praise  them. 

"On  Saturday,  January  8,  1846,  met  in 
council  with  the  Twelve  in  the  southeast 
corner  room,  No.  1,  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Temple.  Kneeling  around  the 
altar,  we  dedicated  the  building  to  the 
Most  High,  and  asked  His  blessing  upon 
our  intended  move  to  the  west,  and 
asked  Him  to  enable  us,  at  some  day,  to 
finish  the  lower  part  of  the  Temple,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Him,  and  prayed  that  He 
would  preserve  it  as  a  monument  to 
Joseph  Smith.  *  *  President  Brigham 
Young  addressed  the  Saints  in  the 
grove,  and  informed  them  that  the  com- 
pany going  west  would  cross  the  river 
this  week. 

Sunday,  9.  I  packed  up  my  goods, 
and  sent  my  family  over  the  river, 
remaining  myself  to  close  up  some 
further  business  and  to  fit  up  an  addi- 
tional wagon.  Thirty  or  forty  State 
troops  are  in  town.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Temple  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
but  it  was  put  out  before  doing  much 
damage.  The  band  played  on  top  of  the 
Temple." 

The  people  gathered  on  the  Iowa  side 
of  the  river  at  Sugar  Creek,  where  the 
organization  of  companies  of  hundreds 
and  fifties  and  tens  was  proceeded  with 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth the  weather  being  extremely  cold, 
Brother  George  A.  organized  members 
of  his  family  into  a  company  with  Jacob 
Bigler,  captain;  Henry  W.  Bigler,  clerk; 
John  D.  Chase,  commissary.  It  con- 
sisted of  twelve  persons,  with  the  follow- 
ing outfit:  "Five  wagons  and  nine 
horses,  six  of  which  are  good  and  ser- 
viceable, two  yoke  of  oxen,  one  thous- 
and pounds  of  flour,  twelve  bushels  of 
corn  meal,  three  bushels  of  parched 
meal,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
sea  biscuit,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  meat,  two  bushels  of  seed 
corn,  two  of  wheat,  three  of  buckwheat, 
two  sets  of  plow  irons,  one  shovel  plow, 
two  spades,  two  hoes,  five  augurs,  one 
wedge,  thirty  pounds  of  iron,  twenty 
extra  horse  shoes,  thirty  pounds  of  cut 
nails,  one  extra  king  bolt,  two  chains, 
fifty  pounds  of  soap,  one  hundred  papers 


of  smoking  tobacco,  three  rifles,  three 
muskets,  one  brace  of  pistols,  two  kegs 
of  powder,  one  hundred  pounds  of  lead, 
and  twenty-five  pounds  of  shot.  On  the 
same  day  he  says:  "Four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery came  into  camp,  two  six  pounders, 
one  three,  and  one  short  twelve  pound 
iron  gun." 

The  gloom  of  winter,  snow  heaped 
around  their  tents,  wind  blowing  drearily 
and  many  people  sick,  lying  in  smoky, 
wet  tents,  in  sight  of  the  comfortable 
homes  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  great 
river,  which  they  have  left  forever,  is  the 
picture  one  must  contemplate  in  reading 
of  the  Saints'  departure  from  Nauvoo. 
In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  however, 
there  is  a  cheerful  spirit  hovering  around 
them,  whispering  hope  and  breathing 
words  of  comfort  to  them  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  far  off  wilderness,  where  beyond 
the  power  of  mobs,  "in  peace  and  joy 
the  Saints  may  ever  dwell." 

For  several  days,  preparations  to  start 
were  going  on,  and  finally,  on  the  first  of 
March,  the  company  moved,  about  five 
hundred  wagons  in  the  procession.  The 
travels  across  Iowa  to  Winter  Quarters, 
the  delays  on  the  way,  the  many  inci- 
dents of  that  most  eventful  pioneering 
journey,  it  is  impossible  in  this  brief 
sketch  to  trace.  About  the  twentieth  of 
June,  Brother  George  A.  and  company, 
reached  the  big  camp  at  Council  Bluffs, 
on  the  Missouri,  and  selecting  a  suitable 
place  for  their  encampment,  pitched 
their  tents.  He  at  once  proceeded  in 
council  with  the  Twelve  to  arrange  for 
the  advancement  to  the  mountains. 

His  journal  contains  accounts  of  dis- 
courses delivered  by  President  Young 
on  the  gathering  of  Israel,  by  Elders 
Orson  Hyde  and  H.  C.  Kimball,  and  of 
the  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  the 
brethren  felt  at  being  free  from  their 
enemies. 

"Tuesday,  June  30.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing, Captain  Allen,  a  United  States  officer 
and  five  others  came  into  camp. 

"Wednesday,  July  1st.  Clear.  At  ten 
a.  m.,  Captain  Allen  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  camp,  informing  us  that  he  was 
instructed  by  Colonel  Harvey,  who  was 
also  instructed  by  the  President,  to  in- 
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vite  the  Mormon  people  to  enlist  as  vol- 
unteers in  the  United  States  service  for 
one  year,  and  go  and  take  California. 
He  stated  that  he  wanted  five  hundred 
men  to  be  ready  in  ten  days  to  go  with 
him  to  join  Colonel  Carney,  who  is 
already  on  the  March.  Those  who  vol- 
unteered would  get  seven  dollars  per 
month  for  clothes,  their  arms  found  and 
given  them  when  the  year  is  up  for  their 


own,  and  their  provisions  and  outfit  to 
be  all  supplied  by  the  United  States.  In 
the  evening  the  Twelve  met  in  council. 
"Thursday,  July  2d.  The  Twelve  met 
in  council  in  the  evening,  and  decided 
that  President  Young  should  go  to 
Piseah  and  raise  the  volunteers." 


If  evil  be  said   of  thee,  and  it  is  true, 
correct  it;  if  it  be  a  lie,  laugh  at  it. 
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After  having  considered  the  history 
of  Territories  and  their  relation  to  the 
national  government,  their  organization 
would  follow  in  a  suggestive  order.  To 
properly  understand  the  growth  and 
functions  of  government,  a  brief  survey 
of  their  history,  combining  the  social 
conditions  of  man  out  of  which  they 
have  evolved,  is  first  of  all  requisite  to  a 
mature  conception  of  the  proportions 
which  they  have  assumed.  If  we  trace 
history  through  its  varied  and  unmis- 
takable channels,  and  especially  that 
part  which  materially  concerns  the  policy 
of  nations  towards  their  territories,  we 
discover  in  every  sound  national  policy 
a  tendency  to  assimilate  all  the  subjects 
by  a  uniform  government;  hence  we 
may  conclude  that  where  territories  have 
been  organized  so  as  to  make  their  in- 
habitants insecure  in  the  protection  of 
home  interests  and  domestic  relations, 
there  has  been  a  correspondingly  inse- 
cure and  unreliable  source  of  govern- 
mental authority;  or,  secondly,  there 
has  been  a  disinterestedness  in  main- 
taining a  national  unity  and  honor  which 
must  be  made  paramount  to  individual 
selfishness  or  personal  eminence  to 
which  an  immoral  and  a  degenerated 
populace  have  elevated  their  unscrupu- 
lous politicians;  or,  finally,  there  has 
been  a  jealousy  engendered  by  a  fear 
that  a  more  substantial  growth  in  the 
body  politic  or  religious  element  would 
demand  a  radical  change  which  a  de- 
generacy is  never  prepared  to  undergo. 
Where  fear  has  thus  seized  the  public 


mind  the  brain  is  sure  to  transform  it 
into  malice,  and  malice  has  never  in  the 
annals  of  history  done  the  accused  jus- 
tice. 

While  the  first  two  principles  have 
greatly  influenced  other  territorial  or- 
ganizations, the  last  one  more  especially 
depicts  the  disadvantages  which  the 
founders  of  Utah  have  had  to  encounter 
in  their  political  struggles.  The  re- 
ligious degeneracy  of  the  world  was 
transformed  not  into  new  and  purer  life 
but  into  a  beast  of  prey.  In  that  trans- 
formation there  was  an  universal  ten- 
dency to  break  down  the  social  system, 
and  rob  the  "Mormon"  people  of  that 
which  has  facilitated  and  solidified  their 
growth.  And  though  the  religious  world 
had  not  sent  forth  a  new  shoot  to  tap 
the  fertile  soil  of  a  richer  land  untilled 
for  centuries,  yet  when  the  germ  of  rev- 
elation, severed  from  branch  and  trunk, 
took  deep  root  in  the  orchard  of  truth  a 
withering  sense  came  over  the  mind  of 
man  and  infidelity  sprang  up,  the  only 
alternative  for  a  mind  not  clouded  with 
fanaticism  which  haunts  the  world  and 
crazes  the  brain  of  man  with  the  belief 
that  his  own  shadow  is  the  ghost  of  some 
monster. 

It  is  the  systems  and  social  conditions 
of  man  that  characterize  governments; 
and  as  widely  as  the  Egyptians  differed 
from  the  Persians,  or  the  Chinese  from 
the  Greeks  in  their  social  systems  so 
also  did  they  differ  in  their  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. But  the  social  conditions  of 
man  are  more  the  outgrowth  of  religion 
than  any  other  factor  in  the  civilization 
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of  the  world.  If  religions  differ  exten- 
sively, social  systems  disunite,  and  in  the 
same  degree  political  ends  fail  to  con- 
nect—at least  history  on  every  page  so 
indicates.  Nearly  all  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  became  Romanized,  or  in 
other  words  imbibed  Roman  laws, 
Roman  customs  and  Roman  arts  by  the 
introduction  of  one  religious  system; 
and  whenever  any  territory  of  the  pope 
— for  such  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
in  nature  if  not  in  form — disintegrated 
itself  by  any  peculiarity  of  religious  no- 
tions a  direct  conflict  ensued  and  that 
territory  must  submit  to  the  loss  of  some 
of  the  scanty  rights  it  enjoyed.  When 
the  two  great  religious  powers  (Protest- 
antism and  Catholicism)  stood  aloof, 
each  offered  to  its  followers  a  govern- 
ment which  exactly  corresponded  to  its 
social  systems,  the  offspring  of  a  pecu- 
liar religion.  To-day  they  hold  equal 
footing  only  where  the  one  has  com- 
promised with  the  other;  but  so  long  as 
there  was  no  compromise  there  was  no 
political  union,  the  territory  of  the  mi- 
nority always  suffered  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  majority — and  Protestant 
no  better  than  the  Catholic. 

History  teaches  that  the  people  of  no 
territory  in  the  world  ever  received  more 
political  than  religious  rights;  then  if  we 
shall  expect  more  political  rights  for  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  if  we  shall  expect  an 
organization  adequate  to  the  just  de- 
mands of  this  Territory  we  must  first 
look  for  the  religious  rights  our  faith,  our 
purity,  our  morals,  our  integrity  and  our 
sufferings  entitle  us  to;  in  short,  religious 
rights  must  precede  political.  While  in 
all  other  countries  the  rights  of  any  class 
depend  greatly  upon  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  people  of  the  United  States 
feel  that  they  have  a  safeguard  against 
the  majority  rule  in  the  Constitution. 
That  the  States  have  this  protection  is 
evident  from  the  restrictions  which  it 
places  upon  the  general  government; 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  Territories 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  any  legislation 
of  Congress  just  as  much  as  ever  the 
colonists  were  to  that  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  Here  again  is  another 
repetition  made   on   so   many  pages  of 


history — a  maxim,  that  no  nation  has 
ever  suffered  in  its  childhood  a  wrong 
that  it  has  not  been  able  to  inflict  upon 
its  children — as  it  has  petitioned  for  its 
inherent  rights  of  the  most  sacred  na- 
ture, so  it  may  be  petitioned,  for  the 
sacred  inheritance  that  belongs  to  its  off- 
spring. 

If,  as  has  been  indicated,  all  Territories 
have  conformed  in  the  main  to  the 
national  organization  can  we  not  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  shall 
conform  to  that  of  the  State  or  nation  ? 
It  may  be  said,  too,  that  our  Territories 
have  been  thus  favored  in  their  organi- 
zation ;  but  should  the  people  of  any 
Territory  become  unpopular  with  the 
people  of  the  States,  where  is  their  con- 
stitutional protection  ?  Where  is  their 
home  government  ?  Absolutely  subject 
to  the  power  of  Congress.  Can  the 
people  of  any  Territory  claim  that  they 
are  any  more  secure  against  a  tyrannical 
Congress  than  the  colonists  against  a 
tyrannical  king,  or  the  Christians  against 
a  tyrannical  emperor?  We  have  the  right 
to  petition  Congress;  the  colonists  had 
the  right  to  solicit  the  favor  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Paul  the  right  to  come  before 
the  emperor;  but' Paul  was  not  heard, 
the  colonists  had  no  voice,  and,  what 
assumes  a  factor  in  the  couplet  of  the 
proportion  when  civilizations  are  com- 
pared, we  have  no  vote. 

In  the  highest  forms  of  government 
the  departments  essential  are  the  legis- 
lative, the  judicial  and  the  executive. 
Anciently  the  duties  belonging  to  these 
departments  were  vested  in  one  man, 
the  king  or  emperor;  but  in  the  progress 
of  political  institutions  the  principle  of 
equality  in  man  has  been  more  exten- 
sively recognized.  To-day  the  United 
States  more  than  any  other  nation  en- 
joys the  advantages  of  this  division  in 
government.  Tnat  they  should  be  as 
distinct  as  possible  experience  has  taught 
us;  but  that  they  should  be  filled  by 
men  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  the  people  experi- 
ence has  ever  made  impressive  and  im- 
perative. Although  these  departments 
exist  in  the  Territories  only  one  is  filled 
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by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  in  Utah 
— Arizona  included  as  a  blind — this  is 
fettered  by  an  unjust  absolute  veto. 
That  Congress  has  the  right  to  legislate 
for  and  provide  governments  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries is  inferred  from  the  Constitution, 
though  it  is  evident  that  its  framers  did 
not  foresee  the  consequences  that  would 
arise  from  an  emergency  peculiar  to  that 
of  our  own  times.  That  Congress  has 
not  the  right  nor  the  power  to  govern 
the  Territories  is  not  implied  in  the 
Constitution,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  acquire 
new  lands  would,  according  to  all  pre- 
cedents in  the  history  of  nations,  give 
Congress  the  right  to  govern  them.  The 
power  of  Congress  "to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory,  or  other  proper- 
ty belonging  to  the  United  States,"  has 
been  considered  by  many  to  refer  mere- 
ly to  the  control  and  disposition  of  the 
land  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  inhabitants;  but  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  authoritative  writings  goes  to 
prove  that  though  the  Constitution  does 
not  give  Congress  nominal  authority  yet 
authority  to  govern  the  people  is  im- 
plied. 

Story,  on  the  subject,  has  the  following 
to  say :  "As  the  general  government 
possesses  the  right  to  acquire  territory 
by  cession  and  conquest,  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  as  a  natural  incident,  that  it 
should  possess  the  power  to  govern  and 
protect  what  it  had  acquired."  And 
what  is  worse  for  the  Territories,  this 
implied  power  of  Congress  is  not  limit- 
ed by  Constitutional  restrictions;  unless 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Douglass,  that  Terri- 
torial government  should  conform  with 
the  State  so  far  as  the  people  have  the 
ability  to  assume  responsibility  separate 
from  and  independent  of  Congress  with- 
out transcending  the  bounds  of  State 
limitations,  could  be  permanently  ac- 
knowledged by,  Congress.  It  is  true  that 
Congressmen  are  responsible  to  their 
constituency  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  all  the  duties  that  directly  or  indirect- 
ly contribute  to  the  interests  of  the 
States  individually  or  collectively;    but 


so  long  as  the  legislation  is  not  likely  to 
come  home  to  them  the  people  of  the 
several  States  can  not  have  that  grave 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Territo- 
ries with  whom  there  is  so  little  in  com- 
mon— notwithstanding  the  government 
claims  to  be  a  tender  parent. 

Roman  provinces  suffered  from  Roman 
governors,  English  colonists  suffered 
from  English  governors,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  United  States  Territories 
suffer  from  federal  governors.  Officials 
serve  the  people  well  only  when  they 
are  responsible  to  the  people  whom 
they  serve,  for  their  official  conduct. 
With  this  theory  of  territorial  govern- 
ment, we  confront  the  favorite  theme  of 
those  who  are  wont  for  political  gain,  to 
advocate — not  argue — the  federal  su- 
premacy. They  say  if  government  pays 
these  officers,  government  should  have 
the  power  to  say  who  these  officers 
shall  be  and  to  whom  they  shall  be  re- 
sponsible. From  such  premises  as  these, 
it  would  follow,  that  when  a  territory  is 
willing  to  pay  its  officers,  it  should  have 
the  power  to  elect  them:  more  than  that, 
if  the  premises  be  true,  those  States  that 
more  than  contribute  their  share  to  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  postal  sys- 
tem should  have  the  power  to  appoint 
postmasters  for  those  States  that  do  not. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
American  institutions.  Every  citizen 
should  have  all  the  rights  he  is  qualified 
to  enjoy.  It  would  really  appear  that  if 
our  republic  were  more  deficient  in  one 
thing  than  in  another,  it  is  the  inequality 
that  exists  between  the  States  and  the 
Territories,  and  it  is  evident — if  Congress 
continues  its  policy  marked  by  a  reluct- 
ancy  to  admit  territories  into  the  Union 
■ — that  territories  will,  by  a  growing  dis- 
content, begin  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of 
the  parent  government,  and  make  such 
a  policy  a  great  issue  in  American 
politics.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


PERSONAL    MANNERS    OF 
NAPOLEON. 
Grave,  reserved,  and  silent  as  Napo- 
leon was  at  the  time  of  his  debut,  he, 
now  that  he  had  no  longer  to  impose 
any  restraint  upon  himself,  spoke  very 
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loud  and  used  many  gestures.  He  ex- 
pressed the  most  decided  and  absolute 
opinions  with  extreme  volubility,  and 
with  an  eloquence  which  he  had  created 
for  himself,  that  was  full  of  imagination, 
of  glow  and  of  fire,  but  that  was  also 
unequal  and  incoherent.  None  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  be  by  times  flat- 
tering and  imperious,  insinuating  and 
haughty.  But  he  had  no  moderation; 
whichever  character  he  assumed,  he 
assumed  completely,  as  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  dazzle,  to  subdue,  to  be  always 
acting.  He  consequently  easily  became 
pompous  when  he  wanted  to  be  dignified, 
and  vulgar  when  he  wanted  to  be  simple, 
often  introducing  a  harlequin  trick  in  the 
midst  of  a  tirade  after  Talma. 

There  was  no  doubt  a  powerful  seduc- 
tion in  his  language,  but  it  was  a  kind  of 
armed  speech  which  made  his  interlocu- 
tor suspicious,  and  overwhelmed  with- 
out persuading  him.  The  artifice,  the 
calculation,  the  intention  of  laying  hold 
of  his  opponent  and  drawing  him  along 
by  the  abundance,  the  accumulation,  and 
impetuosity  of  his  ideas  were  all  too 
evident,  and  the  result  was  that  his  con- 
versation was  most  frequently  only  a 
long  monologue.  Men  came  away  from 
the  interview  astonished,  silenced,  but 
not  convinced.  His  natural  violence 
was  betrayed  at  every  instant  by  ve- 
hement gesticulations  and  hasty  expres- 
sions. What  he  wanted  most  was  ease. 
He  had  none  of  the  coolness,  the  simple 
and  calm  dignity  of  a  man  who  is  master 
of  himself,  who  says  plainly  what  he 
means,  and  who  knows  what  is  due  to 


others.  This  sublime  player  had  one 
great  defect  in  his  style  of  acting — he  al- 
lowed the  immense  contempt  he  felt  for 
humanity  to  be  too  clearly  seen.  The 
courtesy  that  gives  such  a  charm  to 
social  intercourse  does  not  depend  on 
insinuating  manners;  it  is  based  upon 
respect  for  others;  and  when  this  respect 
is  not  felt,  the  great  art  is  to  be  able 
to  feign  it. 

Macaulay,  in  comparing  Napoleon  to 
Caesar,  very  rightly  says  that  Caesar  was 
greatly  his  superior  on  one  point,  he  was 
a.  perfect  gentleman.  Talleyrand  wittily 
expressed  nearly  the  same  thing  when 
he  said,  "What  a  pity  that  such  a  great 
man  should  have  been  so  badly  brought 
up!" 

If  we  may  judge,  not  from  the  reports 
of  his  enemies,  but  from  the  disclosures 
of  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  servi-' 
tors,  Napoleon  treated  those  who  were 
admitted  into  his  intimacy  with  a  famili- 
arity that  no  man  who  had  any  self-re- 
spect would  have  tolerated  for  a  minute. 
Meneval,  his  former  secretary,  represents 
him  as  pulling  the  ears  of  his  interlocu- 
tors, sometimes  hard  enough  to  make 
the  blood  flow,  giving  them  a  slap  on  the 
cheek,  at  times,  even  sitting  down  on 
their  knees.  These  acts  of  graciousness 
were  marks  of  special  kindness  with  him, 
and  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  proud 
of  such  tokens  of  his  favor.  Such  habits 
were  calculated  to  produce  stiffness  in 
manners  with  strangers.  He  was  too 
familiar  when  he  wished  to  please,  and 
too  stiffly  declamatory  when  he  wished 
to  command  respect.       Pierre  Lanfrey-. 
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LOT   SMITH'S   NARRATIVE. 

After  Rockwell  went  into  the  valley 
with  the  cattle  we  had  taken,  I  returned 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  last  camp  of  the 
army  on  Ham's  Fork.  As  it  was  getting 
late  in  the  season  and  no  evidence  of  in- 
tention to  retreat  being  manifested  by 
the  army,  it  appeared  to  me  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  show  them 


that  we  were  at  least  determined  that 
they  should  go  no  farther,  and  that  their 
present  location  was  tpo  near  our  forces 
to  be  pleasant.  Having  Rockwell's  men 
left  with  me,  I  felt  that  my  command 
was  pretty  strong,  and  began  maneuver- 
ing accordingly.  We  soon  struck  the 
trail  of  a  detachment  of  troops  and  fol- 
lowing it  found  ourselves  unexpectedly 
in  close  quarters  with  quite  a  large  force. 
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I  was  mounted  on  a  government  mule  at 
the  time,  and  seeing  that  we  were  nearer 
the  enemy  than  we  were  willing  to  be, 
I  felt  a  little  out  of  place.  We,  however, 
tried  our  old  dodge  of  riding  away  over 
rough  ground,  and  soon  disappeared, 
leaving  the  impression  that  our  numbers 
were  far  greater  than  they  really  were. 
In  the  evening,  we  returned  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  main  encampment, 
determined  to  take  the  troops'  animals 
early  on  the  following  morning. 

We  attempted  to  remain  up  all  night, 
but  found  the  cold  so  intense,  that  I 
ordered  the  boys  to  sleep  until  two 
hours  before  daylight.  They,  however, 
couldn't  be  kept  quiet,  but  long  before 
that  time,  were  jumping  up  and  down  in 
the  effort  to  keep  warm.  Whether  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  made  by  our 
stamping  or  not  I  did  not  know,  but 
suddenly  we  heard  the  tramping  of 
animals,  and  the  picket  guard  reported 
a  hundred  or  more  horsemen  on  the 
march.  I  left  our  packs  in  charge  of 
Captain  Haight  and  a  squad  of  men, 
and  followed  the  troops  with  the  re- 
mainder. A  few  miles  distant  we  over- 
took them,  coming  up  quite  close  before 
being  discovered.  We  found  them  to 
consist  of  Captain  Marcy  and  company 
of  about  one  hundred  men.  When  they 
saw  us  right  at  their  heels  there  was 
some  lively  scampering  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  the  enemy  was  brought  into 
line.  We  halted  about  forty  yards  from 
them  and  I  advanced  and  met  Captain 
Marcy  about  twenty  paces  from  his  line 
of  battle.  He  introduced  himself,  say- 
ing he  supposed  I  was  Captain  Smith.  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  said 
that  the  soldiers  he  commanded  were 
United  States  troops,  and  asked  me 
what  armed  force  it  was  I  had.  I  told 
him  they  were  from  Utah.  "What  is 
your  business  out  here?"  he  inquired. 
"Watching  you.  What's  your  business?" 
I  asked.  He  said  they  were  looking  out 
a  way  into  Utah.  "Nonsense,"  said  I, 
"you  have  left  the  main  road  to  the  val- 
ley long  ago.  It  passes  through  Echo 
Canyon.  I  have  been  that  way  myself 
many  a  time."  The  sneering  way  in 
which  I  said  this  caused  him  to  smile.    It 


was  the  only  expression  except  the  ut- 
most coolness  and  civility  I  got  out  of 
him  that  morning.  I  afterwards  re- 
gretted the  rough  manner  I  assumed 
toward  him,  for  he  remained  perfectly 
calm,  and  was  very  gentlemanly  during 
the  whole  of  our  interview.  While  we 
were  engaged  talking,  his  men  were 
knocking  the  powder  down  in  their 
guns  and  getting  ready  for  the  expected 
encounter.  I  knew  all  the  time  that 
Marcy  was  out  hunting  for  me,  and  that 
he  had  been  up  the  river  on  that  busi- 
ness. He  was  now  going  down  the 
stream  on  the  same  errand,  but  had 
found  us  before  he  expected  to.  He 
evidently  did  not  want  to  fight,  talking 
about  almost  everything  but  our  present 
position.  He  at  last  said  he  regretted 
the  difficulty  that  seemed  imminent,  and 
that  the  officers  did  not  want  to  come  to 
blows  with  us.  I  told  him  the  Adminis- 
tration seemed  to  want  them  to,  and  that 
their  coming  here,  put  us  in  the  position 
of  a  man  holding  off  the  hand  that 
clutched  a  knife  with  which  to  cut  his 
throat.  We  had  a  good  hold  of  that 
arm  raised  against  us,  and  would  keep 
it.  He  said  that  he  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  parties  in  Salt  Lake,  among 
others  to  President  John  Taylor.  I  told 
him  he  had  better  send  them  in,  as  he 
would  not  be  able  to  go  in  himself  that 
winter.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  take 
them.  I  replied  that  the  probabilities 
were  that  I  should  not  go  in  either,  and, 
observing  that  time  was  passing,  we 
separated.  I  went  directly  towards  his 
men,  and  he  followed  some  distance 
after.  My  men  skirted  around  to  the 
right  and  we  struck  off  to  find  our  packs 
in  charge  of  Captain  Haight.  As  soon  as 
Marcy  returned  to  his  troops,  he  sent  out 
scouts  to  watch  us.  I  told  the  boys  that 
though  we  came  for  mules, we  had  no  time 
to  stop  and  catch  them  or  anything  else, 
that  we  would  have  all  we  could  do  to 
keep  from  getting  caught;  and  that  in 
three  minutes  we  might  expect  the  devil 
turned  loose.  Within  that  time,  they 
came  with  beating  drums,  and  fife,  and 
bugle  calls,  shouting,  etc.  The  whole 
force  were  out  to  meet  us.  We  paid 
little  attention  to  them,  but  were  eagerly 
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looking  for  our  comrades.  We  soon 
came  upon  them,  but  by  that  time  were 
nearly  surrounded  by  Marcy's  command, 
the  troops  forming  a  long  line  below  us. 
There  was  no  apparent  way  of  escape 
but  up  a  steep  mountain  or  to  cut 
through  the  line.  I  rode  into  the  river, 
and  found  the  bank  on  the  other  side 
very  steep.  I  sent  my  horse  for  it,  and 
he  went  up  with  difficulty;  I  knew  the 
rest  could  not  do  it.  Matters  then 
looked  pretty  blue  for  a  few  moments, 
as  we  could  hear  the  troops  thundering 
on  as  they  drew  in  their  circle  around 
us.  I  ran  up  the  river  some  distance, 
and  found  the  bank  cut  by  a  ravine. 
Just  as  we  all  got  across  and  had  safely 
clambered  up  the  bank,  the  cavalry  came 
upon  us  and  commanded  us  to  halt.  The 
"boys  sent  back  their  compliments,  more 
expressive  than  elegant,  and  the  main 
body  gave  up  the  chase,  as  we  leisurely 
rode  up  the  hill.     I  sat  down  on  the  hill- 


side, and  looking  across  the  river  at 
them,  imagined  how  chagrined  they 
must  feel,  having  let  us  slip  through 
their  fingers  after  having  their  hands 
fairly  upon  us.  I  had  just  started  down 
the  hill  and  observed  to  our  men  that  if 
fighting  had  commenced,  we  would  not 
have  left  those  rocks,  when  Lieutenant 
Abbott  came  riding  down  like  Tarn 
O'  Shanter,  exclaiming,  "The  troops  are 
upon  us!"  I  could  not  believe  it;  but 
sure  enough  there  they  were  within 
range.  They  jumped  off  their  horses, 
took  good  aim,  and  sent  forty  shots 
among  us  before  we  could  count  ten.  If 
ever  I  was  mad,  that  was  the  time. 
Luckily  for  us  they  were  in  short  range 
and  over  shot  the  mark — except  Mark 
Hall,  of  Ogden,  who  got  a  bullet  through 
his  hat.  Two  horses  were  shot;  a  grey 
one  falling  near  me.  The  troops  thought 
I  had  fallen  and  shouted  exultingly.  I  felt 
happy  to  know  that  they  were  mistaken. 
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Gray  limestone  rocks  in  massive  crags  are  piled, 

And  form  a  rugged  hillock  towering  high; 
And  nature  here,  in  pristine  beauty  wild, 

Has  planted  ev'ry  nook  and  cranny  nigh 
With  shrub  and  vine,  and  flowers  of  varied  hue, 

And  trees,  that  deeply  shade  the  copse  beneath, 
And  grasses,  plumed  and  tasseled  in  the  view, 

That  many  a  rock  in  tufts  of  bloom  enwreath. 

'Tis  springtime  changing  into  summer  days, 

While  spring  flowers  linger,  and  the  summer 
buds 
Are  bursting  in  the  warmth  of  genial  rays 

That  over  all  the  scene  in  sunshine  floods. 
And  here,  enraptured  with  the  view,  I  rest, 

To  picture  nature's  skill  with  ready  thought, 
For  nature's  works  in  landscape  views  suggest 

The  principles  of  art  by  nature  wrought. 

Here  hemlock  spruces,  tow'ring  in  the  skies, 

Wave  out  their  branches  o'er  the  rocky  scene, 
Above  the  broken  crest,  where  maples  rise 

With  rounded  foliage,  massive,  deep  andgreen, 
O'er  buckeyes  spreading,  forming  bowers  of 
shade, 

The  grape  vine  clambers  trailing  and  entwined, 
And  hanging  in  festoons  o'er  many  a  glade, 

Till  rocks  and  trees  in  beauty  are  combined. 


The  dogwoods, white  with  ling' ring  mass  of  bloom 

Their  flat  topped  branches  spread  on  ev'ry  side; 
The  flaming  red-buds,  changing,  now  assume 

Their  summer  leaves  throughout  the    copses 
wide. 
Azalias,  fired  with  blossoms  orange  red, 

And  laurel,  bursting  into  rosy  light, 
With  blossoms  o'er  their  ever  deep-green  bed, 

Fill  all  the  shrubbery  with  colors  bright. 

A  spring  that  gurgles  from  a  moss  grown  bank 

And  flows  a  purling  streamlet's  silv'ry  mark, 
Makes  here  a  genial  place  for  mosses  dank, 

And  ferns  that  love  to  hide  in  crannies  dark. 
While  starry  campions  dark  crimson  shine 

Within  the  copses  of  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
Along  with  clustered  ferns  and  columbine, 

And  blooming  bunches  of  anemones. 

There's  beauty  in  the  lichens  on  the  blocks 

Of  massive  stone,  reposed  in  green  and  gray; 
There's  beauty  in  the  tumbled  pile  of  rocks 

All  picturesque  in  nature's  wild  array; 
And  still  enhanced  by  shrubbery  profuse, 

And  ferns,  and  flowers,  and  mosses  evergreen, 
The  rocky  hill  shows  nature's  happy  use 

Of  beauty  springing  from  the  roughest  scene. 
Joseph  L.    Townsend. 
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Jesus  having  taken  affectionate  leave 
of  his  sorrowing  friends,  at  length  yield- 
ed up  the  ghost,  and  his  disembodied 
spirit  took  its  rest  in  paradise,  while  his 
lifeless  corpse  was  carefully  wrapped  in 
linen  and  laid  in  a  sepulchre;  but  for 
fear  of  some  imposition  being  practiced 
by  his  disconsolate  and  sorrowing  dis- 
ciples, the  door  of  the  sepulchre  was 
secured  with  a  great  stone,  and  sealed 
with  the  initials  of  kingly  authority,  be- 
sides a  strong  guard  of  Roman  soldiers 
who  watched  around  the  door  by  day 
and  by  night.  But  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  an  angel  descended,  at 
the  glory  of  whose  presence  the  soldiers 
fell  back  as  dead  men.  The  seal  was 
broken,  the  great  stone  rolled  away,  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre  was  opened,  and 
his  body  re-animated  by  the  returning 
spirit,  awoke  from  its  slumbers  and  came 
forth  in  triumph  from  the  mansions  of 
the  dead.  Now  when  his  friends  and 
disciples  came  to  the  sepulchre  and 
found  not  his  body  but  saw  his  grave 
clothes  lying  useless,  they  were  troubled, 
supposing  that  he  had  been  moved  to 
some  other  place;  but  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  unto  them:  "He  is  not  here, 
but  is  risen,"  and  called  them  to  come 
and  see  the  place  where  he  had  lain. 
Now  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  the 
same  corporeal  system, — the  same  flesh 
and  bones,  which  had  yielded  up  the 
ghost  on  the  cross,  and  which  had  been 
wrapped  in  linen  and  laid  in  the  tomb, 
that  now  came  forth  from  the  dead,  to 
die  no  more.  Now  in  order  to  assist  his 
disciples  in  understanding  this  subject, 
that  they  might  know  the  difference  be- 
tween disembodied  spirits  and  resurrect- 
ed bodies,  he  not  only  ate  and  drank 
with  them,  but  called  upon  them  to 
handle  him  and  see;  for,  said  he,  "A 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see 
me  have."  On  another  occasion,  he  ex- 
hibited his  wounded  side  and  hands,  and 
called  upon  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  in- 
to the  prints  of  the  nails,  and  to  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  side  where  once  the 


spear  had  pierced ;  and  finally,  after  be- 
ing seen  of  them  forty  days,  he  led  them 
out  as  far  as  Bethany,  and  there  he  was 
taken  up  into  heaven  from  their  presence 
and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight.    . 

Now,  let  us  inquire,  what  was  the 
physical  difference  between  the  mortal 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  resurrected 
body?  They  are  both  the  same  flesh, 
the  same  bones,  the  same  joints,  the 
same  sinews,  the  same  skin,  the  same 
hair,  the  same  likeness  or  physical 
features,  the  same  element,  or  matter; 
but  the  former  was  quickened  by  the 
principles  of  the  natural  life,  which  was 
the  blood,  and  the  latter  is  quickened 
solely  by  the  spirit,  and  not  by  blood, 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  unto  death, 
but  lives  forevermore.  With  this  glorious 
body  he  ascended  to  the  Father,  and 
with  this  glorious  body  he  will  come 
again  to  earth  to  reigrr  with  his  people. 
This  view  of  the  resurrection  is  clearly 
exemplified  in  the  persons  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  who  never  tasted  death,  but  were 
changed  instantaneously  from  mortal  to 
immortal,  and  were  caught  up  into  the 
heavens,  both  body  and  spirit.  This 
change  upon  their  physical  systems  was 
equivalent  to  death  and  the  resurrection. 
It  was  the  same  as  if  they  had  slept  in 
the  grave  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
then  been  raised  and  restored  to  eternal 
life.  When  Elijah,  for  instance,  was 
taken  into  the  chariot  of  fire,  and  carried 
from  the  presence  of  Elisha,  he  did  not 
drop  his  body,  but  only  his  mantle;  for 
if  he  had  dropped  his  body,  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  would  have  attended  to  his 
burial,  instead  of  ranging  the  mountains 
in  search  of  him.  This  same  subject  is 
made  equally  plain  in  the  writings  of 
Job,  who  declares,  saying:  "I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  lives,  and  that  he  will 
stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  earth :  and 
though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 
The  Jewish  prophets  also  understood 
this  matter  in  its  clearest  light.  Isaiah 
declares,  "Thy  dead  men  shall  live — to- 
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gether  with  my  dead  body  shall  they 
rise."  Daniel  speaks  plainly  of  the 
awakening  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust.  Ezekiel  illustrates  the  subject 
very  clearly  in  his  vision  of  the  dry 
bones.  (Ezekiel  xxxvii.)  He  not  only 
mentions  their  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  but  the  bones,  the  sinews,  the  flesh, 
the  skin;  the  spirit  by  which  they  will  be 
re-animated,  are  all  brought  to  view  in 
a  clear,  plain  and  positive  manner. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostles  abound 
with  clear  elucidations  of  the  physical  na- 
ture of  the  resurrection;  for  on  this  one 
point  depended  the  whole  foundation  of 
the  Christian  system.  Hence  Paul  ar- 
gues, that  if  there  is  no  resurrection,  then 
Christ  is  not  risen;  and  if  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  their  preaching  was  vain;  and 
their  faith  and  joy  was  vain;  they  were 
yet  in  their  sins,  and  the  Apostles  were 
false  witnesses;  and  they  were  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable.  But  there  is 
one  view  which  Paul  takes  of  the  sub- 
ject that  will  serve  to  carry  out  our  pres- 
ent theory  in  a  most  conclusive  manner. 
It  is  this:  in  opening  to  his  disciples  the 
mysteries  of  the  second  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  great  restitution  of  all 
things  spoken  by  the  prophets,  he  de- 
clares, that  the  saints  would  not  all  sleep, 
(in  death)  but  that  they  which  were  alive 
and  remained  until  the  coming  of  Christ, 
should  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  be  caught  up 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so 
should  be  forever  with  him.  Here  then 
is  demonstration  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  saints — indeed  all  the  saints  who 
live  at  a  certain  period  of  time  will  be 


translated  after  the  pattern  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  and  their  spirits  and  bodies 
never  be  separated  by  death.  Such 
then  is  the  resurrection;  and  such  the 
lively  views  which  inspired  the  prophets, 
apostles  and  saints  of  former  times,  and 
having  this  hope  they  could  with  pro- 
priety say,  "O  death,  where  is  thy  sting; 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  "  O,  the 
deep-rooted  blindness  of  early  tradition 
and  superstition,  how  art  thou  inter- 
woven with  all  our  powers  of  intellect ! 
and  how  hast  thou  benumbed  and  blunt- 
ed every  faculty  of  our  understanding. 
From  early  youth  the  principles  have 
been  instilled  into  our  minds  that  all 
must  die  and  moulder  to  corruption — 
that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  the  only 
persons  who  were,  or  ever  would  be 
translated  without  seeing  death;  when, 
in  fact,  tens  of  thousands,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  yet  to  arrive  by  faith  to  this  in- 
conceivable fulness  and  consummation 
of  eternal  life  and  happiness  without 
tasting  death,  and  without  even  a  mo- 
mentary separation  of  soul  and  body; 
the  transition  from  mortality  to  immor- 
tality being  instantaneous.  And  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  none  will  ever 
attain  to  this  blessing  except  such  as 
firmly  believe  in  and  expect  it,  for,  like 
all  other  blessings,  it  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  faith  and  prayer.  But  how 
shall  we  believe  in  and  seek  for  a  bless- 
ing of  which  we  have  no  idea  ?  or  how 
shall  we  believe  in  that  which  we  have 
not  heard,  and  how  shall  we  hear  with- 
out a  teacher  ?  P.  P.  Pratt. 


One  sin  another'  doth  provoke. 
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BEASTS   IN   HEAVEN. 

President  Joseph  Smith  called  upon 
the  choir  to  sing  a  hymn,  and  remarked 
that,  "Tenor  charms  the  ear;  bass,  the 
heart."  After  singing,  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  three  requests  to  make  of  the 
congregation.  The  first  is,  that  all  who 
have  faith  will  exercise  it  and  pray  the 


Lord  to  calm  the  wind;  for,  as  it  blows 
now,  I  cannot  speak  long  without  seri- 
ously injuring  my  health;  the  next  is, 
that  I  may  have  your  prayers  that  the 
Lord  will  strengthen  my  lungs,  so  that  I 
may  be  able  to  make  you  all  hear;  and, 
thirdly,  that  you  will  pray  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  rest  upon  me  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  declare  those  things  that  are  true. 
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The  subject  I  intend  to  speak  upon 
this  morning  is  one  that  I  have  seldom 
touched  upon  since  I  commenced  my 
ministry  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  subject 
of  great  speculation,  as  well  amongst 
the  Elders  of  this  Church  as  amongst 
the  divines  of  the  day:  it  is  in  relation  to 
the  beast  spoken  of  by  John  the  Revela- 
tor.  I  have  seldom  spoken  from  the 
Revelations;  but  as  my  subject  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  speculation  amongst  the 
Elders,  causing  a  division  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  in  relation  to  it,  I  now  do  it 
in  order  that  division  and  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  done  away  with,  and  not 
that  correct  knowledge  on  the  subject  is 
so  much  needed  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  very  essential  for  the  Elders 
to  have  knowledge  in  relation  to  the 
meaning  of  beasts,  and  heads,  and  horns, 
and  other  figures  made  use  of  in  the 
Revelations;  still  it  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  contention  and  division,  and  to 
do  away  with  suspense.  If  we  get  puffed 
up  by  thinking  that  we  have  much  knowl- 
edge, we  are  apt  to  get  a  contentious 
spirit,  and  correct  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary to  cast  out  that  spirit.  The  evil  of 
being  puffed  up  with  correct  though 
useless  knowledge  is  not  so  great  as  the 
evil  of  contention.  Knowledge  does 
away  with  darkness,  suspense  and  doubt, 
for  these  cannot  exist  where  knowledge 
is.  There  is  no  pain  so  awful  as  that  of 
suspense.  This  is  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked;  their  doubt,  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense cause  weeping,  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  In  knowledge  there  is 
power.  God  has  more  power  than  all 
other  beings,  because  He  has  greater 
knowledge;  and  hence  He  knows  how 
to  subject  all  other  beings  to  Him.  He 
has  power  over  all. 

I  will  endeavor  to  instruct  you  in  rela- 
tion to  the  meaning  of  the  beasts  and 
figures  spoken  of.  I  should  not  have 
called  up  the  subject  had  it  not  been  for 
this  circumstance:  Elder  Pelatiah  Brown, 
one  of  the  wisest  old  heads  we  have 
among  us,  and  whom  I  now  see  before  me, 
has  been  preaching  concerning  the  beast 
which  was  full  of  eyes  before  and  be- 
hind; and  for  this  he  was  hauled  up  for 
trial  before  the  High  Council.     I  did  not 


like  the  old  man  being  called  up  for  err- 
ing in  doctrine.  It  looks  too  much  like 
the  Methodists,  and  not  like  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Methodists  have  creeds 
which  a  man  must  believe  or  be  kicked 
out  of  their  church.  I  want  the  liberty 
of  thinking  and  believing  as  I  please.  It 
feels  so  good  not  to  be  trammelled.  It 
does  not  prove  that  a  man  is  not  a  good 
man  because  he  errs  in  doctrine.  The 
High  Council  undertook  to  censure  and 
correct  Elder  Brown,  because  of  his 
teachings  in  relation  to  the  beasts. 
Whether  they  actually  corrected  him  or 
not,  I  am  a  little  doubtful,  but  don't  care. 
Father  Brown  came  to  me  to  know  what 
he  should  do  about  it.  The  subject  par- 
ticularly referred  to  was  the  four  beasts 
and  four-and-twenty  Elders  mentioned 
in  Revelation  v:  8,  "And  when  he  had 
taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four- 
and-twenty  Elders  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps 
and  golden  vials  full  of  odors,  which  are 
the  prayers  of  saints." 

Father  Brown  has  been  to  work  and 
confounded  all  Christendom  by  making 
out  that  the  four  beasts  represented  the 
different  kingdoms  of  God  on  the  earth. 
The  wise  men  of  the  day  could  not  do 
anything  with  him,  and  why  should  we 
find  fault?  Anything  to  whip  sectarian- 
ism, put  down  priestcraft,  and  bring  the 
human  family  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  !  A  club  is  better  than  no  weapon 
for  a  poor  man  to  fight  with.  Father 
Brown  did  whip  sectarianism,  and  so  far 
so  good;  but  I  could  not  help  laughing 
at  the  idea  of  God  making  use  of  the 
figure  of  a  beast  to  represent  His  King- 
dom on  the  earth,  consisting  of  men, 
when  He  could  as  well  have  used  a  far 
more  noble  and  consistent  figure.  What! 
the  Lord  make  use  of  the  figure  of  a 
creature  of  the  brute  creation  to  repre- 
sent that  which  is  much  more  noble, 
glorious  and  important — the  glories  and 
majesty  of  His  Kingdom;  by  taking  a 
lesser  figure  to  represent  a  greater!  You 
missed  it  that  time,  old  gentleman ;  but 
the  sectarians  did  not  know  enough  to 
detect  you.  When  God  made  use  of  the 
figure  of  a  beast  in  visions  to  the 
prophets,  He  did  it  to  represent  those 
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kingdoms  which  had  degenerated  and 
had  become  corrupt,  savage  and  beast- 
like in  their  dispositions,  even  the  de- 
generate kingdoms  of  the  wicked  world; 
but  He  never  made  use  of  the  figure  of 
a  beast,  nor  any  of  the  brute  kind,  to 
represent  His  Kingdom. 

Daniel  (vii:  16)  says,  when  he  saw  the 
vision  of  the  four  beasts,  "I  came  near 
unto  one  of  them  that  stood  by,  and 
asked  him  the  truth  of  all  this."  The 
angel  interpreted  the  vision  to  Daniel; 
but  we  find,  by  the  interpretation,  that 
the  figures  of  beasts  had  no  allusion  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  You  there  see 
that  the  beasts  are  spoken  of  to  repre- 
sent the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  the  in- 
habitants whereof  were  beastly  and 
abominable  characters;  they  were  mur- 
derers, corrupt,  carnivorous  and  brutal 
in  their  dispositions.  The  lion,  the  bear, 
the  leopard  and  the  ten-horned  beast 
represented  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
says  Daniel;  for  I  refer  to  the  Prophets 
to  qualify  my  observations  which  I 
make,  so  that  the  young  Elders,  who 
know  so  much,  may  not  rise  up  like  a 
flock  of  hornets  and  sting  me.  I  want 
to  keep  out  of  such  a  wasp-nest. 

There  is  a  grand  difference  and  dis- 
tinction between  the  visions  and  figures 
spoken  of  by  the  ancient  prophets  and 
those  spoken  of  in  the  Revelations  of 
John.  The  things  which  John  saw  had 
no  allusion  to  the  scenes  of  the  days  of 
Adam,  Enoch,  Abraham  or  Jesus,  only  so 
far  as  is  plainly  represented  to  John,  and 
clearly  set  forth  by  him.  John  saw  that 
only  which  was  lying  in  futurity,  and 
which  was  shortly  to  come  to  pass.  See 
Revelation,  i:  1 — 3,  which  is  a  key  to  the 
whole  subject:  "The  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to 
show  unto  His  servants  things  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass;  and  He  sent 
and  signified  it  by  His  angel  unto  His 
servant  John,  who  bare  record  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things  that  he 
saw.  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and 
they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophe- 
cy, and  keep  those  things  which  are 
written  therein;  for  the  time  is  at  hand." 
Also,   Revelation,    iv:    1,   "After    this   I 


looked,  and  behold,  a  door  was  opened 
in  heaven;  and  the  first  voice  which  I 
heard  was  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet  talk- 
ing with  me,  which  said,  Come  up  hither, 
and  I  will  show  thee  things  which  must 
be  hereafter."  The  four  beasts  and 
twenty-four  Elders  were  out  of  every 
nation;  for  they  sang  a  new  song,  say- 
ing, "Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  (See 
Revelation,  v:  9.)  It  would  be  great 
stuffing  to  crowd  all  nations  into  four 
beasts  and  twenty-four  Elders. 

Now,  I  make  this  declaration,  that 
those  things  which  John  saw  in  heaven 
had  no  allusion  to  anything  that  had 
been  on  the  earth  previous  to  that  time, 
because  they  were  the  representation  of 
"things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass,"  and  not  of  what  had  already 
transpired.  John  saw  beasts  that  had  to 
do  with  things  on  the  earth,  but  not  in 
past  ages.  The  beasts  which  John  saw 
had  to  devour  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  in  days  to  come.  "And  I  saw 
when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals, 
and  I  heard  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thun- 
der, one  of  the  four  beasts  saying,  Come 
and  see.  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white 
horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow: 
and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him,  and  he 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
And  when  he  had  opened  the  second 
seal,  I  heard  the  second  beast  say,  Come 
and  see.  And  there  went  out  another 
horse  that  was  red;  and  power  was  given 
to  him  that  sat  thereon  to  take  peace 
from  the  earth,  and  that  they  should  kill 
one  another;  and  there  was  given  unto 
him  a  great  sword." — Revelation,  vi:  1,  2, 
3,  4.  The  book  of  Revelations  is  one  of 
the  plainest  books  God  ever  caused  to  be 
written.  The  Revelations  do  not  give  us 
to  understand  anything  of  the  past  in  re- 
lation to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  What 
John  saw  and  speaks  of  were  things 
which  he  saw  in  heaven;  those  which 
Daniel  saw  were  on  and  pertaining  to 
the  earth. 

I  am  now  going  to  take  exceptions  to 
the  present  translation  of  the   Bible  in 
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relation  to  these  matters.  Our  latitude 
and  longitude  can  be  determined  in  the 
original  Hebrew  with  far  greater  accura- 
cy than  in  the  English  version.  There  is 
a  grand  distinction  between  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  Prophets  and  the  pres- 
ent translation.  The  Prophets  do  not 
declare  that  they  saw  a.  beast  or  beasts, 
but  that  they  saw  the  image  or  figure  of 
a  beast.  Daniel  did  not  see  an  actual 
bear  or  a  lion,  but  the  images  or  figures 
of  those  beasts.  The  translation  should 
have  been  rendered  "image"  instead  of 
"beast,"  in  every  instance  where  beasts 
are  mentioned  by  the  Prophets.  But 
John  saw  the  actual  beast  in  heaven, 
showing  to  John  that  beasts  did  actually 
exist  there,  and  not  to  represent  figures 
of  things  on  the  earth.  When  the  Pro- 
phets speak  of  seeing  beasts  in  their 
visions,  they  mean  that  they  saw  the  im- 
ages, they  being  types  to  represent  cer- 
tain things.  At  the  same  time  they  re- 
ceived the  interpretation  as  to  what 
those  images  or  types  were  designed  to 
represent.  I  make  this  broad  declara- 
tion, that  whenever  God  gives  a  vision 
of  an  image,  or  beast,  or  figure  of  any 
kind,  he  always  holds  himself  respon- 
sible to  give  a  revelation  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  thereof,  otherwise 
we  are  not  responsible  or  accountable 
for  our  belief  in  it.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
being  damned  for  not  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  a  vision  or  figure,  if  God-  has  not 
given  a  revelation  or  interpretation  on 
the  subject. 

John  saw  curious  looking  beasts  in 
heaven:  he  saw  every  creature  that  was 
in  heaven — all  the  beasts,  fowls  and  fish 
in  heaven — actually  there  giving  glory  to 
God.  How  do  you  prove  it?  See  Rev- 
elation, v:  13,  "And  every  creature  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  un- 
der the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea, 
and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I,  saying, 
Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever."  I  suppose  John  saw  beings 
there  of  a  thousand  forms,  that  had  been 
saved  from  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand earths  like  this,  strange  beasts  of 
which  we  have  no  conception:  all  might 


be  seen  in  heaven.  The  grand  secret 
was  to  show  John  what  there  was  in 
heaven.  John  learned  that  God  glori- 
fied himself  by  saving  all  that  His  hands 
had  made,  whether  beasts,  fowls,  fishes 
or  men;  and  He  will  gratify  himself  with 
them. 

Says  one,  "I  cannot  believe  in  the  sal- 
vation of  beasts."  Any  man  who  would 
tell  you  that  this  could  not  be  would  tell 
you  that  the  revelations  are  not  true. 
John  heard  the  words  of  the  beasts  giv- 
ing glory  to  God,  and  understood  them. 
God  who  made  the  beasts  could  under- 
stand every  language  spoken  by  them. 
The  four  beasts  were  four  of  the  most 
noble  animals  that  had  filled  the  measure 
of  their  creation,  and  had  been  saved 
from  other  worlds,  because  they  were 
perfect ;  they  were  like  angels  in  their 
sphere.  We  are  not  told  where  they 
came  from,  and  I  do  not  know;  but  they 
were  seen  and  heard  by  John  praising 
and  glorifying  God. 

The  popular  religionists  of  the  day  tell 
us,  forsooth,  that  the  beasts  spoken  ot 
in  the  Revelation  represent  kingdoms. 
Very  well.  On  the  same  principle  we 
can  say  that  the  twenty-four  Elders  spo- 
ken of  represent  beasts;  for  they  are  all 
spoken  of  at  the  same  time,  and  repre- 
sented as  all  uniting  in  the  same  acts  ot 
praise  and  devotion.  This  learned  in- 
terpretation is  all  as  flat  as  a  pancake ! 
"What  do  you  use  such  vulgar  expres- 
sions for,  being  a  Prophet?"  Because 
the  old  women  understand  it — they  make 
pancakes.  Deacon  Homespun  said  the 
earth  was  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  ridi- 
culed the  science  which  proved  to  the 
contrary.  The  whole  argument  is  flat, 
and  I  don't  know  of  anything  better  to 
represent  it.  The  world  is  full  of  tech- 
nicalities and  misrepresentation,  which  I 
calculate  to  overthrow,  and  speak  of 
things  as  they  actually  exist. 

Again,  there  is  no  revelation  to  prove 
that  things  do  not  exist  in  heaven  as  I 
have  set  forth,  nor  yet  to  show  that  the 
beasts  meant  anything  but  beasts;  and 
we  never  can  comprehend  the  things  of 
God  and  of  heaven  but  by  revelation.  We 
may  spiritualize  and  express  opinions  to 
all  eternity;  but  that  is  no  authority.     O 
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ye  Elders  of  Israel,  hearken  to  my  voice; 
and  when  you  are  sent  into  the  world  to 
preach,  tell  those  things  you  are  sent  to 
tell;  preach  and  cry  aloud, "Repentye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;  re- 
pent and  believe  the  Gospel."  Declare 
the  first  principles,  and  let  mysteries 
alone,  lest  you  be  overthrown.  Never 
meddle  with  the  visions  of  beasts  and 
subjects  you  do  not  understand.  Elder 
Brown,  when  you  go  to  Palmyra,  say 
nothing  about  the  four  beasts,  but  preach 
those  things  the  Lord  has  told  you  to 
preach  about — repentance  and  baptism 
for  the  remission  (5f  sins. 

He  then  read  Revelation,  xiii:  1 — 8. 
John  says,  "And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads 
as  it  were  wounded  to  death;  and  his 
deadly  wound  was  healed;  and  all  the 
world  wondered  after  the  beast."  Some 
spiritualizers  say  that  the  beast  that  re- 
ceived the  wound  was  Nebuchadnezzar, 
some  Constantine,  some  Mohammed, 
and  others  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
but  we  will  look  at  what  John  saw  in  re- 
lation to  this  beast.  Now  for  the  wasp's 
nest.  The  translators  have  used  the  term 
"dragon"  for  devil.  Now  it  was  a  beast 
that  John  saw  in  heaven,  and  he  was  then 
speaking  of  "things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass;"  and  consequently  the 
beast  that  John  saw  could  not  be  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  beast  John  saw  was 
an  actual  beast,  and  an  actual  intelligent 
being  gives  him  his  power,  and  his  seat, 
and  great  authority.  It  was  not  to  rep- 
resent a  beast  in  heaven;  it  was  an  angel 
in  heaven  who  has  power  in  the  last  days 
to  do  a  work.  "All  the  world  wondered 
after  the  beast,"  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Constantine  the  Great  not  excepted. 
And  if  the  beast  was  all  the  world,  how 
could  the  world  wonder  after  the  beast? 
It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  beast  to 
cause  all  human  beings  to  wonder  after 
it;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  when 
God  allows  the  old  Devil  to  give  power 
to  the  beast  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  all  will  wonder.  Verse  4 
reads,  "And  they  worshiped  the  dragon 
which  gave  power  unto  the  beast;  and 
they  worshiped  the  beast,  saying,  Who  is 
like  unto  the  beast?  Who  is  able  to 
make  war  with  him?"    Some  say  it  means 


this  kingdom  of  the  world.  One  thing 
is  sure,  it  does  not  mean  the  kingdom  of 
the  Saints.  Suppose  we  admit  that  it 
means  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  what 
propriety  would  there  be  in  saying,  Who 
is  able  to  make  war  with  my  great  big 
self?  If  these  spiritualized  interpreta- 
tions are  true,  the  book  contradicts  itself 
in  almost  every  verse.  But  they  are  not 
true. 

There  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  word 
dragon  in  the  second  verse.  The  origi- 
nal Hebrew  word  signifies  the  devil,  and 
not  dragon,  as  translated.  In  chapter 
xii,  verse  9,  it  reads,  "That  old  serpent 
called  the  Devil,"  and  it  ought  to  be 
translated  devil  in  this  case,  and  not 
dragon.  It  is  sometimes  translated 
Apollyon.  Everything  that  we  have  not 
a  key-word  to  we  will  take  it  as  it  reads. 
The  beasts  which  John  saw  and  speaks 
of  as  being  in  heaven,  were  actually 
living  in  heaven,  and  were  actually  to 
have  power  given  to  them  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  precisely  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  reading  of  the  Revela- 
tions. I  give  this  as  a  key  to  the  Elders 
of  Israel.  The  independent  beast  is  a 
beast  that  dwells  in  heaven,  abstract 
from  the  human  family.  The  beast  that 
rose  up  out  of  the  sea  should  be  transla- 
ted the  image  of  a  beast,  as  I  have  re- 
ferred to  in  Daniel's  vision. 

I  have  said  more  than  I  ever  did  be- 
fore, except  once  at  Ramus,  and  then  up 
starts  the  little  fellow,  Charles  Thomp- 
son, and  stuffed  me  like  a  cock-turkey 
with  the  prophesies  of  Daniel,  and 
crammed  it  down  my  throat  with  his 
finger. 

At  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  President 
Smith's  lungs  failed  him,  the  wind  blow- 
ing briskly  at  the  time.  The  choir  then 
sang  a  hymn. 


THE  GREAT   BELL   OF  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  worship  their  ancestors, 
and  consequently  exalt  filial  piety  among 
the  highest  of  personal  virtues.  No 
sacrifice  is  so  costly  that  a  child  is  re- 
leased from  making  it,  should  the  par- 
ent's welfare  require  it.  Mrs.  Newman 
tells  in  her  book,  "The  Flowery  Orient," 
the  legend  of  the  Great  Bell  of  China, 
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which  pathetically  illustrates  the  Chinese 
idea  of  a  child's  duty  toward  the  father. 

It  is  suspended  in  a  tower  in  the  rear 
of  the  Great  Bell  Temple  at  Ta-Cung-tz. 
It  is  made  of  the  purest  metal,  oblong 
in  form,  eighteen  feet  high  and  fifteen  in 
diameter,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  pounds.  The  en- 
tire surface  within  and  without  contains 
one  thousand  square  feet,  on  which  are 
inscriptions  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Chinese  classics — chiefly  prayers  for 
rain — elaborately  executed  all  over  the 
bell,  rendering  it  a  choice  work  of  art. 
Its  pure  tones  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved were  it  struck  properly.  A  huge 
wooden  clapper,  the  same  as  for  those 
beautiful  bells  at  Japan,  is  used,  and 
struck  from  the  outside.  It  can  be  heard 
for  miles,  but  is  never  allowed  to  peal 
forth  except  on  occasions  of  drought  or 
great  private  or  public  distress. 

It  is  an  idol,  and  the  Chinese  believe 
that  the  rain-god  presides  over  it.  The 
superstitious  priests  and  attendants  be- 
lieve that  when  it  is  struck  the  attention 
of  the  god  is  called,  and  a  fearful  flood 
may  be  the  immediate  result.  When  we 
urged  them  to  ring  the  bell  our  entreat- 
ies availed  nothing,  nor  even  the  al- 
mighty Mexican  dollar.  They,  as  an  ex- 
cuse, attempted  to  force  upon  our 
credulity  that  not  long  before  we  came, 
a  lawless  set  of  young  Englishmen  were 


there,  and  defying  their  remonstrance, 
struck  the  bell  themselves,  and  that  the 
first  peal  shook  the  whole  heavens,  and 
brought  down  such  a  torrent  of  rain 
that  everybody  fled  in  utter  consterna- 
tion at  the  result. 

A  curious  legend  is  related  of  this 
wondrous  bell,  that  the  emperor  sent 
forth  a  royal  edict  that  a  bell,  perfect  in 
tone,  should  be  cast  in  honor  of  the 
gods.  Several  attempts  were  made,  but 
failed  to  reach  his  standard  of  perfection, 
when  he  became  enraged  and  threat- 
ened the  life  of  the  designer,  who  im- 
plored that  he  might  be  granted  one' 
more  effort.  His  only  and  beautiful 
daughter,  knowing  the  imminent  peril  of 
her  father's  life,  and  witnessing  from  day 
to  day  his  agony,  sought  the  gods  to 
learn  the  cause  of  his  defeat,  and  was 
told  that  the  blood  of  a  fair  maiden  must 
mingle  with  the  ore  and  then  it  would 
be  perfect.  She  treasured  this  as  a  secret 
in  her  own  heart;  but  encouraged  her 
father  in  the  final  effort,  and  watched 
with  him  until  the  metal  glowed  in  the 
furnace  like  a  molten  mirror.  Suddenly, 
seeing  her  own  fair  face  reflected  there- 
in, she  plunged  beneath  the  surface; 
and  the  father,  who  had  been  transfixed 
by  the  loveliness  of  his  daughter's  face, 
saw  now  only  her  life-blood  diffused 
amid  the  ore,  which  it  is  said  miracu- 
lously flowed  into  the  mould. 


DORE'S   MASTERPIECE. 


One  of  the  most  eloquent  sermons  I 
have  ever  experienced,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  ever  preached 
through  the  medium  of  the  painter's  art, 
is  on  exhibition  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  London.  I  refer  to 
the  mammoth  painting  by  M.  Gustave 
Dore",  entitled,  "Christ  leaving  the  Praeto- 
rium,"  already  celebrated  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  pronounced  by  competent 
critics  to  be  the  most  wonderful  produc- 
tion of  palette  and  brush  which  the 
present  age  can  boast.  It  was  executed 
in  Paris,  from  1867  to  1872,  but  as  the 
work    was     not    uninterrupted,    it    can 


scarcely  be  said  to  have  occupied  that 
period  in  painting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  time  extended  on  it  was  less  than 
three  years.  It  was  in  a  forward  but  un- 
finished state  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  lay  carefully  folded  up 
and. hidden  away  in  the  earth,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  injury  by  shot  and  shell,  or 
other  impending  casualties.  At  the  close 
of  the  bloody  and  ruinous  strife,  it  was 
resurrected  and  brought  forth  from  its 
fiery  baptism  and  burial,  and  as  if  still 
further  a  figure  and  type  of  the  divine 
character     it    portrays,    perfected     and 
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placed  on  high  to  elicit  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

The  first,  though  far  from  most  impor- 
tant, feature  which  strikes  the  beholder 
of  this  beautiful  and  sublime  specimen 
of  art,  is  its  immensity.  The  canvas 
containing  it  is  no  less  than  twenty  feet 
in  height,  by  thirty  in  width,  and  takes 
up  one  entire  side  of  the  gallery.  The 
figures  covering  it,  of  which  there  is  a 
veritable  multitude,  are  life-size,  and  so 
strikingly  life-like,  that  at  first  sight  they 
seem  to  be  actually  moving  about  upon 
the  canvas,  thus  investing  the  picture 
with  an  inexpressible  charm,  while 
clothing  it  in  all  its  fearful  reality. 
The  subject  is  explained  by  the  title, 
"Christ  leaving  the  Prastorium,"  the 
artist  having  chosen  for  the  theme  of 
his  masterpiece  that  thrilling  episode 
in  the  history  of  our  blessed  Redeemer 
where  He,  after  being  tried  and  con- 
demned before  Pilate,  is  descending 
the  steep  stairway  leading  from  the 
Praetorium  or  Hall  of  Judgment,  on  His 
way  to  Golgotha,  the  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

The  figure  of  Christ,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer  of  an  excellent 
critique  on  this  celebrated  picture,  "is 
nothing  short  of  an  inspiration."  I  have 
never  before  seen  a  portrait  of  the  Sa- 
vior— and  I  have  seen  many  styles,  both 
ancient  and  modern — which  came  any- 
thing near  suggesting,  in  my  opinion,  a 
correct  or  consistent  idea  of  Him  who 
died  that  man  might  live.  All  other  art- 
ists, whose  ideals  I  have  examined,  in 
their  over-anxiety  to  make  Him  appear 
beautiful,  have  simply  rendered  Him 
effeminate,  and  in  nearly  all  paintings 
descriptive  of  His  Passion,  in  order  to 
depict  the  intensity  of  His  suffering,  have 
imparted  to  the  countenance  an  expres- 
sion of  despair  and  pain,  as  undignified 
as  it  is  ordinary  and  repulsive.  These 
features,  together  with  the  stereotyped 
corona,  blazing  halo,  or  moonlike  back- 
ground for  the  head,  as  unsightly  and 
unnatural  as  the  feathered  wings  given 
to  this  day  by  Christian  limners  to  their 
angels  and  immortals,  have  invariably 
spoiled,  to  my  taste,  every  pictorial  rep- 
resentation containing  them.  But  Dore, 
5* 


with  the  characteristic  daring  of  true 
genius,  has  departed  entirely  from  these 
traditional  customs  and  given  us  in  this 
sublime  creation — the  spirit  of  a  God  in 
the  bod)r  of  a  mortal  man — something 
that  we  can  truly  feel  approaches  the  in- 
imitable likeness  of  One  who  was  indeed 
fairer  and  gentler,  but  at  the  same  time 
mightier  and  more  powerful  than  all  the 
sons  of  men. 

Even  the  time  honored  scarlet  robe  is 
dispensed  with,  and  in  its  stead  the  God- 
like form  of  the  noble  Sufferer,  full  of 
grace,  of  gentleness  .and  unassuming 
dignity,  is  arrayed  in  a  garment  as  white 
as  the  purity  of  Him  who  wears  it.  The 
head  is  crowned  with  thorns,  from  every 
barb  of  which,  buried  deeply  in  the  brow 
it  encircles,  trickles  a  tiny  rivulet  of 
blood,  not  far  enough  to  disfigure  the 
heavenly  beauty  of  the  face  beneath,  but 
rather  enhancing  its  calm  and  patient 
expression,  and  imparting  to  it  such  a 
vivid  phase  of  reality,  that  instinctively 
our  hands  go  up  to  our  foreheads,  as  if 
to  relieve  by  counter  pressure  the  cruel 
anguish  of  the  uncomplaining  Martyr 
whose  sublime  suffering  we  behold.  The 
hair  and  beard  of  the  Savior  are  of  a 
sunny  auburn,  and  interweaving  the 
tresses  that  fall  gracefully  upon  His 
shoulders,  course  streams  of  deeper 
scarlet  from  the  wounded  brow  above. 
The  eye  has  a  wonderful  expression. 
Full  of  anguish  softened  by  patience, 
and  of  holy  indignation  kept  down  by  a 
compassion  more  divine.  There  is  no 
weakness  in  that  look.  It  is  the  face  of 
manhood,  of  Godhood  in  distress.  No 
petty  anger  gleams  in  that  celestial  eye, 
but  from  its  wondrous  depths  the  soft 
rays  of  pity  shed  their  lustre  like  the 
stars.  It  is  the  look  of  a  martyr  going 
willingly  to  his  grave,  the  aspect  of  a. 
King,  all  conscious  of  the  power  he 
could  wield,  but  unwilling  to  exercise  it 
for  his  own  preservation  or  the  punish- 
ment of  his  persecutors.  Around  the 
head  plays  a  delicate  halo,  so  soft  and 
subdued  as  to  be  all  but  unnoticeable, 
not  as  if  put  there  by  the  painter's  hand, 
but  as  if  emanating  from  the  face  itself, 
or  as  if  the  cloud-hung  skies,  already 
dark    with   the   impending  shadows   of 
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Divine  displeasure,  had  rifted  sufficient- 
ly to  send  forth  a  single  ray  of  light  upon 
the  sorrow-bowed  soul  of  the  mighty 
Sufferer,  and  while  the  dove-like  sign  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Him, 
the  voice  of  the  Eternal  Father  was 
again  heard  whispering:  "This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
The  Savior,  for  the  moment,  is  stand- 
ing alone,  freed  by  the  repellant  force  of 
His  own  majesty  from  the  desecrating 
touch  of  those  who  are  thirsting  and 
clamoring  for  His  blood.  The  broad 
flight  of  steps  down  which  He  is  slowly 
wending  His  way,  is  besieged  on  both 
sides  by  the  excited  populace,  frantically 
eager  to  catch  a  glance  or  gloat  insult- 
ingly over  the  downfall  of  the  despised 
Nazarene,  and  only  restrained  from  offer- 
ing violence  to  His  person  by  the  pro- 
tended spears  of  the  Roman  soldiery, 
engaged  in  clearing  the  path  towards 
Calvary.  The  balconies  and  high  places 
on  either  hand  are  also  filled  with  exci- 
ted faces  and  swaying  forms,  bent  for- 
ward in  attitudes  of  the  intensest  inter- 
est. At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  are  the 
huge  forms  of  the  malefactors,  lifting  up 
the  heavy  wooden  cross  which  is  about 
to  be  placed  upon  the  delicate  shoulders 
of  Him  who,  in  that  shameful  burden, 
bore  the  sins  of  a  fallen  world.  To  the 
left  of  the  picture,  a  little  way  from  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  pressed  back  by  the 
spear-shafts  of  the  unfeeling  soldiers, 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  surging  crowd, 
appear  two  female  forms,  one  of  them 
pale  and  delicate,  though  very  beautiful, 
arrayed  in  blue  and  white,  whose  sad 
face,  sinking  frame,  downcast  eyes  and 
sweet  and  silent  expression  of  sor- 
row, touching  enough  to  melt  the  heart 
even  of  a  stone,  and  to  fill  the  eyes  of 
all  who  behold  her  with  tears,  contrast 
strangely  with  the  wild  and  vehement 
grief  of  her  companion,  who,  throwing 
up  her  hands  and  uttering  a  despairing 
cry,  sinks  down  upon  the  ground  where 
she  is  in  momentary  danger  of  being 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  heedless  and 
howling  multitude.  The  first  is  Mary, 
the  Virgin  Mother,  through  whose  ten- 
der soul  the  prophetic  sword  is  even  now 
piercing,  but  who  has  braved  the  agony 


of  the  ordeal  and  dared  the  dangers  of 
the  occasion,  to  obtain  a  passing  farewell 
glimpse  of  Him  who  is  her  soul's  idol — 
the  beloved  Being  to  whom,  but  three 
and  thirty  years  before,  she  had  given 
mortal  birth.  Her  companion  is  Mary 
Magdalene. 

On  all  sides  gleam  the  distorted  visa- 
ges of  the  rabble,  their  eyes  glistening 
with  hatred,  and  their  tongues  uttering 
execrations.  One  can  almost  hear  the 
shouts  of  "Crucify  him!  crucify  him!" 
swelling  up  from  their  maddened  throats. 
Here  and  there  amid  the  mighty  throng 
may  be  picked  out  faces  which  suggest 
for  their  owners  members  of  the  apos- 
tolic Twelve,  sad,  silent  and  non-com- 
mittal, the  trembling  victims  of  human 
hope  and  fear.  More  than  half  way  up 
the  steps,  a  little  in  the  rear  and  to  the 
left  of  the  Savior,  stands  a  group  of 
three  persons,  richly  appareled  in  sacer- 
dotal robes,  with  haughtiness  of  mien 
and  malignant  triumph  stamped  upon 
every  feature.  In  the  foremost  of  these 
we  recognize  Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest, 
and  in  the  others,  one  bent  with  age  and 
the  other  more  youthful,  his  no  less 
cruel  and  envious  kinsmen  and  asso- 
ciates— Annas  and  Alexander. 

But  there  is  one  face,  in  all  that  mot- 
ley throng,  upon  which  it  is  fearful  to 
gaze.  Second  only  to  that  of  Christ  in 
power  of  attraction,  though  for  a  far  dif- 
ferent reason,  and  so  hideous  of  aspect 
as  to  send  a  shudder  through  the  soul  of 
the  spectator,  what  shall  I  say,  what  can 
I  say  of  the  countenance  of  Judas  the 
accursed  ?  Half  hidden  by  the  crowd, 
yet  plainly  conspicuous  from  the  posi- 
tion he  holds,  not  daring  to  see  or  be 
seen  by  Him  whom  his  polluting  kiss 
betrayed,  wishful  to  fly  yet  powerless  to 
move,  and  feeling,  notwithstanding  his 
concealment,  that  the  all-searching  eye 
of  the  Master  is  even  now  reading  the 
secret  thoughts  of  his  heart,  he  stands  as 
if  riveted  to  the  spot  by  the  conscious 
horror  of  his  crime,  glaring  gloomily 
askance  from  behind  the  greenish  cowl 
which  lends  additional  repulsiveness  to 
his  features,  and  quailing  like  a  coward 
before  some  invisible  foe,  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  quiet  the  pangs  of  conscience 
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which  are  darting  like  poisoned  arrows 
through  his  soul.  It  is  indeed  a  fearful 
sight.  The  quintessence  of  horror  and 
remorse!  Perdition  personified !  Hell 
in  one  human  countenance!  Awful  even 
to  gaze  at,  what  must  it  have  been  to 
endure!  As  we  stand  spell  bound  be- 
fore that  terrible  picture  of  misery  and 
guilt,  our  sympathy  for  the  condemned 
Savior  is  turned  into  pity  for  the  wretch 
who  betrayed  Him.  And  well  may  he 
be  pitied.  No  man  need  suffer  hell  who 
looks  and  feels  as  that  man  does.  No 
wonder  the  Son  of  God  could  commis- 
erate His  murderers  and  invoke  the 
clemency  of  heaven  upon  the  ignorant, 
unthinking  rabble  who  clamored  for 
His  sacrifice.  "Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do!"  But  for 
Judas,  the  apostate,  the  betrayer  of  his 
brethren,  the  shedder  of  innocent  blood, 
the  wilful  sinner  against  light  and  knowl- 
edge— what  remaineth  for  him?  Alas! 
nothing — nothing  but  that  "certain  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion" that  shall  devour  the  adversary 
and  his  dupes.  Go  thy  way,  thou 
doomed  and  desolate  soul !  Hide  thy 
visage  in  the  tomb,  where  sleep  forever 
all  hopes  of  thy  redemption.  Thou  hast 
betrayed  the  innocent  blood,  thou  hast 
sold  the  Lord  of  life  unto  death,  and 
written  in  a  hand  of  fire  damnation 
upon  every  lineament  of  thy  existence. 
Go  thy  way  thou  scorched  and  blasted 
being,  but  think  not  to  escape  thy  visita- 
tion, for  though  thy  body  turn  to  dust, 
and  earth  that  shall  curse  thy  name 
would  fain    repudiate   thy   memory,  yet 


thy  spirit  shall  live  on — live  on  in  end- 
less torment,  where  the  worm  that  dieth 
not  and  the  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched 
shall  inflict  upon  thee  the  terrors  of  that 
dreadful  but  for  thee  merited  punish- 
ment, the  end  of  which  no  man  know- 
eth. 

In  the  dim  perspective,  near  the  por- 
tals of  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  with  a 
statue  of  Caesar  and  an  interior  view  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  background,  are  out- 
lined the  forms  of  Pilate  the  Roman 
governor,  and  Herod  the  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  who  "were  made  friends  to- 
gether" that  same  day,  the  former,  dis- 
tinguished through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness by  his  long  red  toga,  appearing  by 
his  attitude  and  gesture  to  disclaim  all 
responsibility  for  the  tragedy  then  being 
enacted — the  "judicial  murder"  of  the 
sinless  Son  of  God.  There  are  various 
other  features,  though  we  have  men- 
tioned the  main  ones,  of  this  remarkable 
creation,  which  lack  of  time  and  limited 
space  preclude  from  notice,  and  which, 
like  all  the  rest,  are  only  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  being  seen.  "Christ  leaving 
the  Praetorium"  is  a  masterpiece,  both  of 
conception  and  execution,  a  sermon  to 
whose  silent  eloquence  the  dullest  ear 
could  not  listen  in  vain.  M.  Dore  has 
numerous  other  paintings,  all  of  them 
excellent,  and  many  magnificent,  but 
the  one  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is 
undoubtedly  the  crowning  effort  of  his 
life,  eclipsing  by  its  sunlike  splendor  the 
brightest  of  its  rivals,  and  compelling 
them  to  shine  with  the  subdued  lustre  of 
its  satellites.  O,  E.  Whitney. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  enunciates  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  popular  government, 
specifies  liberty  as-one  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man.  This  undoubtedly  in- 
cludes, if  it  does  not  directly  refer  to, 
political  liberty.  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted to  secure  this  as  well  as  other 
rights,  and  the  just  powers  of  govern- 
ments are  derived  from  the  consent  of 


the  governed.  Under  the  system/Df  ter- 
ritorial governments — which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  in- 
strument framed  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence— political  liberty  in  its  true  sense 
is  not  secured  and  cannot  'be  enjoyed. 
The  people  are  governed  without  their 
consent.     They  have  no  voice  in  the  se- 
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lection  of  the  executive,  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative officers  sent  to  manage  their 
affairs,  nor  in  the  election  of  the  national 
officers  who  appoint  them.  Laws  are 
framed  for  their  obedience,  in  the  enact- 
ment of  which  they  take  no  part,  proper 
congressional  representation  being  de- 
nied them,  their  one  Delegate  having  no 
vote  in  the  national  legislature.  And 
their  own  local  enactments  are  subject 
to  arbitrary  annulment  or  repeal. 

According  to  the  same  instrument 
which  defines  human  rights  and  points 
out  the  way  by  which  they  should  be  se- 
cured, it  is  the  right  of  the  people  when 
the  government  under  which  they  exist 
does  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed,  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
ernment;' and  not  only  to  alter  but  abol- 
ish it  when  it  becomes  destructive  of 
those  ends.  The  change  from  a  Terri- 
torial to  a  State  government  is  therefore 
a  rightful  alteration,  if  in  the  formation 
of  the  State  the  principles  of  equal  free- 
dom and  popular  government  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained. 

Utah  has  additional  reasons  for  a 
change  of  government  to  those  which 
have  justified  other  Territories  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  which  weighed  them 
down,  and  asserting  and  acquiring  po- 
litical liberty.  Besides  the  ordinary  dis- 
advantages already  named,  she  is  so 
much  in  bondage  as  to  be  placed  under 
a  "  one  man  power  "  of  the  most  irk- 
some character.  The  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  authority  over  which  the  peo- 
ple have  no  control  or  influence,  has  the 
power  of  absolute  veto,  by  which  the 
legislative  acts  of  their  own  elected  rep- 
resentatives can  be  rendered  void  at 
will ;  and  against  such  autocratic  domi- 
nation there  is  no  remedy:  This  is  des- 
potism pure  and  simple.  The  citizens 
of  Utah  are  thus  not  freemen,  but  vas- 
sals. The  colonial  bondage  against 
which  the  fathers  rebelled  was  liberty 
compared  to  this  imperialism.  No  peo- 
ple imbued  with  a  republican  spirit 
will  endure  it  any  longer  than  they 
are  compelled  to.  It  is  their  inalienable 
right  to  cast  it  off  as  soon  as  they  gain 
the  needful  strength. 

But  the  citizens  of  Utah  have  never 


contemplated  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  however 
arbitrarily  the  power  of  that  govern- 
ment may  have  been  exercised.  They' 
revere  the  Constitution,  they  owe  and 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Union,  and  have  always  been  anxious  to 
occupy  that  position  connected  there- 
with to  which  a  free  people  are  entitled. 
They  have  therefore  repeatedly  sought 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
Having  failed  heretofore,  they  are  now 
making  another  application.  The  pro- 
priety and  rightfulness  of  this  course 
must  certainly  be  conceded  by  all  rea- 
sonable minds. 

The  power  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Federal  Union  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  only 
general  constitutional  rule  to  govern-w 
such  admission  is  that  a  republican  form  f 
of  government  shall  be  provided  for  and 
secured  to  the  new  State.  But  other 
things  are  usually  required,  the  right  to 
demand  which  is  not  disputed,  such  as  a 
sufficient  population  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  State  government;  an  area  of  terri- 
tory large  enough  for  growth  and  expan- 
sion ;  property  of  sufficient  value  to 
yield  a  reasonable  revenue ;  the  material 
elements  necessary  to  the  support  of  a 
growing  commonweath ;  intelligence 
adequate  to  self-government;  due  re- 
gard for  republican  principles,  by  which 
liberty  shall  be  extended  within  the  lim- 
its of  wholesome  law  to  all  classes,  par- 
ties and  creeds,  without  distinction. 
Utah  possesses  all  the  qualifications 
which  may  be  reasonably  demanded 
and  which  have  ever  been  required  of 
any  other  community  seeking  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  free  State. 

The  population  of  this  Territory,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1880,  was  143,- 
963,  of  whom  99,969  are  native  born. 
With  the  natural  increase  and  the  influx 
by  immigration,  the  present  population 
may  be  safely  placed  at  160,000.  The 
census  of  1870  gave  Utah  a  population 
of  86,786.  The  increase  from  1870  to 
18S0  was  sixty-five  per  cent.,  or  5.135  per 
cent,  per  annum.  At  the  same  ratio. 
Utah,  by  June,  1883,  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  167,301.      This  is  considerably 
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above  the  figure  ever  required  hereto- 
fore as  a  condition  to  Statehood. 

The  land  area  of  the  Territory  is  84,- 
970  square  miles;  its  water  area  is  2780 
miles.  It  stretches  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  north  and  south,  and 
three  hundred  miles  east  and  west,  and 
over  10,000,000  acres  of  the  public  do- 
main therein  have  been  surveyed. 
Wherever  a  stream  of  water  flows  down 
from  the  mountain  heights,  settlements 
have  been  formed,  which  grow  in  num- 
bers and  wealth  as  larger  areas  are 
brought  under  cultivation  through  the 
increase  of  the  water  supply,  the  volume 
of  which  enlarges  remarkably,  and  as 
various  industries  in  addition  to  agricul- 
ture are  established.  There  are  at  least 
350,000  acres  of  land  under  fence,  and 
the  grain  crop  is  not  less  than  3,000,000 
bushels  per  annum.  The  foot  hills  and 
benches  afford  ample  grazing  grounds 
for  stock ;  herds  of  cattle  and  bands  of 
horses  fatten  upon  them  for  home  use 
and  extensive  export,  and  sheep  raising 
has  assumed  large  proportions,  the  pres- 
ent number  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  shearing 
annually  about  2,700,000  pounds  of  wool. 
Factories  are  established  for  the  manu- 
facture of  yarn,  cloth,  blankets,  shawls, 
etc.,  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory, 
and  over  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of 
wool  is  exported.  All  kinds  of  fruits 
grown  in  the  States  flourish  in  Utah,  and 
are  of  superior  quality,  dried  apricots, 
peaches,  apples,  plums  and  small  fruit 
being  among  her  most  profitable  exports. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Utah 
had  1,966  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  3,221  persons,  with  invested 
capital  to  the  amount  of  $2,839,463,  pro- 
ducing goods  to  the  value  of  $4,217,434. 
These  have  materially  increased  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  put 
the  manufactures  of  Utah  at  $6,000,000 
per  annum.  This  is  exclusive  of  smelt- 
ing and  reduction  works.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  flour,  meal,  cheese, 
salt,  molasses,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
harness,  saddles,  woolen  goods,  hosiery 
lumber,  sash,  doors,  mouldings,  brick, 
lime,  charcoal,  machinery,  furniture, 
paper,  soap,  glue,  candles,  earthenware, 


brooms,  brushes,  hats,basketware,  candy, 
crackers,  matches,  etc.  There  are  sev- 
eral foundries  and  machine  shops,  many 
saw  mills,  planing  mills,  etc. 

The  principal  mineral  products  of 
Utah  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  sulphur,  antimony,  mica,  rock  salt, 
arsenic,  alum,  cinnabar,  cobalt,  bismuth, 
gypsum,  marble,  granite,  sandstone, 
limestone,  slate,  ochres,  mineral  wax, 
kaolin,  clays  of  various  kinds,  etc.  The 
bullion  product  of  the  year  1882,  as 
gleaned  from  the  annual  report  of  Wells» 
Fargo  &  Co.,  is  as  follows :  Gold,  9,039 
ounces ;  silver,  5,435,444  ounces ;  copper* 
605,880  pounds;  refined  lead,  8,213,798 
pounds ;  unrefined  lead,  52,349,850 
pounds.  The  total  value  of  these  pro- 
ducts, computing  the  gold  and  silver  at 
mint  valuation,  and  the  other  metals  at 
their  seaboard  value,  is  $10,312,902. 

Since  the  opening  of  her  mines,  Utah 
has  produced  over  $60,000,000  in  the 
"  precious  "  metals.  New  mines  are  con- 
stantly being  discovered,  and  many  of 
the  old  ones  are  both  permanent  and 
profitable.  The  stability  which  state- 
hood would  give  to  the  institutions  of 
Utah  would  impart  confidence  to  invest- 
ors, and  capital  would  flow  in,  by  which 
the  still  hidden  treasures  of  the  hills 
could  be  unlocked  and  brought  forth  to 
enrich  the  State  and  benefit  the  nation. 

Among  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
the  Territory  are  the  iron  deposits,  which 
exist  in  many  localities  and  are  declared 
by  noted  experts  to  be  unexcelled  in  in- 
trinsic value  by  any  in  the  world.  The 
ores  are  magnetite  and  hematite,  and 
yield  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
iron,  and  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
the  deposits  are  remarkable.  In  close 
proximity  are  valuable  and  extensive 
deposits  of  coal,  also  of  limestone,  which 
will  render  the  manufacture  of  iron  easy 
and  cheap,  when  larger  capital  imparts 
vitality  to  labor  and  a  solid  political  ba- 
sis is  laid  to  give  stability  to  important 
enterprises.  Coal  fields  of  vast  extent 
are  being  opened  in  other  parts  of  the 
Territory.  There  is  salt  enough  to 
pickle  the  world,  sulphur  enough  to  suf- 
focate it,  coal  enough  to  cremate  it. 
There  is  lead,  iron,  mica,  antimony  and 
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other  minerals  enough  to  supply  the 
country  for  centuries,  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  important  section  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  are  only  just  commencing  to 
be  understood. 

There  are  3,000  miles  of  common  road- 
ways in  Utah ;  1,006  miles  of  railroads, 
205  miles  of  which  were  constructed 
during  the  past  year  ;  2,647  miles  of  tele- 
graph wires,  600  miles  of  telephone 
wires,  with  560  instruments ;  the  means 
of  swift  communication  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  trade  with  surrounding 
States  and  Territories  is  promoted  by 
the  extension  of  railroads  through  their 
domain  or  to  the  line  of  their  borders. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  in 
Utah  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ing report  oi  freights  received  and  for- 
warded over  the  Utah  Central  Railroad 
for  eleven  and  a  half  months  in  1882 : 

At  Ogden  station — 
Received : 

Ore,  .  .   1,969,707   tt>s. 

Bullion,  .  .       50,482,633     " 

Lead,  .  .  .  7,140,256     " 

Copper  Matte,  .  881,629     " 

Grain,  .  .  .'3,825,615     " 

Green  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  4,660,996     " 
Dried  Fruit,  .  .     818,753     " 

Wool  and  Hides,         .  2,275,341     " 

Salt,  •  .  10,219,310     " 

Merchandise,   .  .  8,530,901     " 

Forwarded : 

Merchandise,         .  .37,264,449     " 

Grain,  .  4,429,276     " 

Coal,         .  .  105,113,650     " 

Charcoal,  .  .         2,122,000     " 

Coke,         .  .  49,251,135     •• 

Lumber,  .  .       29,707,705     " 

Building  Material,    .  1,310,755     " 

Fire  Brick  and  Clay,       .         933,595     " 
Machinery,  .  .  1,099,614     " 

Agricultural  Implements,     1,693,290     " 
Wagons,  .  .        3,828,440     " 

Live  Stock,  .  .      344,000     " 

Railway  Material,         .       23,109,990     " 
Ore,  .  .  10,172,298     " 

Iron,  Nails  and  Stoves,  5,613,715     " 

Iron  Ore,  .  .       2,154,870     " 

Spelter,         .  .  80,120     " 

Sandstone,         .  .  508,150     " 

Sundries,     .  .  .  7,592,078     " 

At  Salt  Lake  station — 
Received : 

Coal,  .  .  1 15 ,356,385  H>s. 


Coke,     . 

41,314,005  ths 

Charcoal,     . 

331,800     " 

Iron  Ore, 

30,587,000     " 

Lumber,     . 

30,419,470     '• 

Building  Material, 

1,898,275     " 

Granite  Rock, 

10,847,465     " 

Machinery, 

1,200,873     " 

Agricultural  Implements 

1.525.573     " 

Wagons, 

3,242,515     " 

Live  Stock, 

■       477,950     " 

.  Flour  and  Mill  Stuff, 

1,472,950     " 

Grain, 

8,022,946    " 

Hay, 

542,957     " 

Green  Fruit  and  Vegetabl 

;s, 2,351,122     " 

Wool  and  Hides, 

385.250     " 

.  Railway  Material, 

22,745,905     " 

Iron,  Nails  and  Stoves, 

5.768,892     " 

Fire  Clay  and  Brick, 

1,775,164     " 

Merchandise, 

35.339.939     " 

Sundries, 

6,760,940     " 

Forwarded : 

Flour  and  Mill  Stuff. 

170,260 

Grain, 

657,018     " 

Green  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  2,739,600     " 

Dried  Fruit, 

.     819,986     " 

Wool  and  Hides, 

2,032,062     " 

Fire  Clay  and  Brick, 

1.803,795     " 

Merchandise, 

21,051,601 

Sundries, 

1,302,643     " 

Limestone, 

59,908,005     " 

Salt,     . 

10,011,442     " 

The  educational  status  of  Utah  is 
much  higher  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Her  ratio  of  illiteracy,  according  to  the 
latest  census,  is  much  below  the  average 
of  the  nation;  the  percentage  of  children 
over  ten  years  of  age  unable  to  read  is 
3.27,  and  to  write  6.13,  while  the  percent- 
age of  the  whole  country  is  9.S2  unable 
to  read,  and  12.44  unable  to  write.  In 
this  educational  respect  LItah  is  ahead 
of  thirty-four  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union.  A  system  of  district  schools, 
partly  supported  from  the  Territorial 
treasury,  has  been  established  for  many 
years  and  is  improving  annually.  The 
taxes  assessed  by  the  Territory  amount 
to  three  mills  on  the  dollar  for  general 
purposes,  and  three  mills  on  the  dollar 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  In  addition  to  this  a  local 
option  law  leaves  it  discretionary  with 
the  resident  taxpayers  in  each  organized 
district  to  assess  a  property  tax  for  gen- 
eral school  purposes,  not  to  exceed  two 
per  cent,  in  one  year.     Thus,  if  the  peo- 
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pie  choose,  schools  may  be  supported 
entirely  by  taxation  or  partly  by  tuition 
fees.  Three  trustees  elected  by  the  reg- 
istered voters  in  each  district  manage 
the  school  affairs,  while  there  is  a  su- 
perintendent in  each  county  and  a  gen- 
eral superintendent  for  the  Territory,  to 
take  the  oversight  thereof.  According  to 
the  official  report  of  the  last  named  func- 
tionary to  the  Legislature  of  i882,the  num- 
ber of  district  schools  was  395;  the  school 
population — between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age — was  42,353,  of  whom  62.3 
per  cent,  were  enrolled,  and  44  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  in  actual  attendance. 
The  average  number  of  days  school  was 
taught  in  the  year  was  140;  the  total 
amount  paid  to  teachers  for  the  year, 
$117,948.92,  and  the  total  value  of  school 
property,  $415,185.77.  Besides  the  dis- 
trict schools  there  are  several  high 
schools,  a  number  of  private  academies, 
about  sixty  denominational  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  different  sects,  and  the 
University  of  Deseret,  partly  supported 
from  the  territorial  treasury.  All  the 
principal  religious  bodies  are  represented 
and  have  substantial  church  edifices. 

Literature  finds  a  wide  field  in  Utah. 
The  leading  journals  and  the  best  maga- 
zines of  the  country  are  well  patronized, 
and  there  are  published  in  the  Territory 
eight  daily  papers,  nine  semi-weeklies, 
five  weeklies,  three  semi-monthlies,  three 
magazines,  and  a  number  of  manuscript 
papers,  besides  occasional  books  and 
pamphlets. 

Utah  is  one  of  the  most  lightly  taxed 
portions  of  this  great  country.  The 
Territorial  and  school  taxes  are  together 
but  six  mills  on  the  dollar;  the  maxi- 
mum county  tax  allowed  is  only  to  the 
same  amount;  municipalities  can  at  the 
utmost  levy  a  tax  of  five  mills  for  gen- 
eral purposes  and  five  mills  for  road 
construction  and  repairs,  and  their  char- 
ters restrict  them  from  running  into  ex- 
tensive debts.  (A  special  act  allowed 
Salt  Lake  City  to  contract  a  debt  of 
$250,000  for  a  large  irrigating  canal,  but 
a  sinking  fund  is  provided  for  its  gradual 
extinction.)  The  taxable  property  is 
assessed  at  near  $34,000,000,  mines  and 
bullion   being   exempt.      A   high    liquor 


license  regulates  the  traffic  in  intoxicants 
in  those  localities  where  prohibition  is 
not  maintained,  and  this  assists  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  is  expended  economi- 
cally for  the  public  benefit,  of  which  the 
substantial  roads,  bridges,  public  build- 
ings and  other  improvements  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  and  cities  give  indisputa- 
ble evidence. 

The  capacity  of  Utah  for  self-govern- 
ment has  been  demonstrated  during  the 
period  of  her  territorial  condition  by  the 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  her 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  which  Con- 
gress has  almost  invariably  approved; 
by  the  fact  that  the  Territory  is  out  ot 
debt  and  that,  with  the  above  named  ex- 
ception, there  is  no  bonded  debt  in  any 
county  or  municipality;  by  the  peace 
which  prevails  within  her  borders;  by 
the  security  to  life  and  property  enjoyed, 
far  greater  than  in  any  other  western 
State  or  Territory;  by  the  temperance, 
industry,  frugality  and  steady  habits  and 
progress  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
which  have  become  proverbial;  by  the 
honesty  of  her  public  officials,  no  case  of 
embezzlement  of  public  funds  having 
yet  disgraced  her. 

The  regard  of  Utah  for  republican 
principles  has  been  exhibited  in  all  her 
history.  Equal  rights  have  been  ex- 
tended to  citizens  of  every  class,  color, 
party  and  creed.  Liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  has  been  fully  accorded. 
The  popular  voice  has  ruled  in  such  af- 
fairs as  the  anomalous  territorial  system 
has  left  to  the  people,  and  a  free  and  se- 
cret ballot  expresses  the  popular  will 
foreshadowed  in  caucus  and  convention. 
No  demand  made  upon  Utah  by  the 
general  government  has  ever  been  de- 
nied. While  the  right  to  criticize  the 
acts  of  national  officials  is  claimed  by  the 
people,  they  are  ardent  and  zealous  be- 
lievers in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  institutions  and  firm  support- 
ers of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  Territory  was  first 
settled  by  them  it  was  part  of  the  do- 
main of  Mexico,  but  they  unfurled  the 
national  flag,  under  which  five  hundred 
of  their  able-bodied  men  were  then  serv- 
ing,   formed   a  provisional  government 
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after  the  pattern  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  at  once  sought  recognition 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  remained  loyal  to  their  coun- 
try under  every  circumstance  and  have 
repeatedly  appealed  to  Congress  for  ad- 
mission to  statehood,  that  they  might 
bear  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment and  become  really  and  truly  a 
part  of  this  great  nation,  obeying  its 
general  laws  with  fidelity  while  manag- 
ing their  own  domestic  affairs  according 
to  the  genius  of  constitutional  liberty, 
compatible  with  constitutional  responsi- 
bility. 

The  constitution  which  has  been 
adopted,  and  under  which  Utah  seeks 
admission  into  the  Union,  would  secure 
to  the  State  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  "a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." It  is  as  liberal,  just  and  equal  in 
its  provisions  as  any  in  the  land.  It  em- 
bodies the  improvements  which  in  old 
established  States  have  been  found  by 
experience  needful  to  the  best  good  of 
the  people.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to 
which  reasonable  objections  can  be  suc- 
cessfully advanced.  It  is  plain  proof 
that  the  people  who  present  it  appreciate 
and  are  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
genuine  republicanism,  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  maintain  those  princi- 


ples as  an  organized  commonwealth  and 
a  recognized  partner  in  the  federal  com- 
pact. 

With  a  large  and  growing  population, 
a  vast  and  productive  region  of  country, 
valuable  industries,  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  people,  the  convenience  and 
facilities  of  civilization,  a  solvent  and 
honestly  handled  exchequer,  unexcelled 
thrift,  sobriety,  order,  frugality  and  union, 
experience  in  the  management  of  local 
affairs,  an  unexceptionable  constitution, 
ambition  to  become  a  truly  republican 
commonwealth,  and  prospects  and  ca- 
pacities for  immense  development,  ma- 
terial wealth  and  political  enlargement 
and  influence,  Utah  can  reasonably  claim 
candid  consideration  as  an  applicant  for 
statehood  on  an  equal  footing  with  ex- 
isting States,  and  does  earnestly  ask  that 
prejudice  and  misjudgment  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  view  of  the  unmistakable 
evidences  afforded  of  her  fitness  for  the 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of  a  free 
State  in  the  grand  and  glorious  Ameri- 
can Federal  Union. 

Chas.  W.  Penrose. 


He  who  imagines  he  can  do  without 
the  world  deceives  himself  much;  but  he 
who  fancies  the  world  cannot  do  without 
him,  is  still  more  mistaken. 
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The  hoary  keep  of  Kenilworth, 

How  proudly  once  it  stood ; 
With  lake,  and  park,  and  moat,  and  bridge, 

And  acres  broad  and  good. 

Having  missed  the  train  as  it  sped 
away  from  the  picturesque  little  station 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  my  companion 
and  I  had  left  the  alternative  of  walking 
on  to  Leamington  by  moonlight,  or  re- 
maining another  night  housed  at  the 
"Red  Horse  Inn,"  the  chief  place  of 
entertainment  in  the  celebrated  town 
where  "the  gentle  master  Shakspeare" 
was  born  and  dwelt.  We  had  already 
visited  the  carefully  restored  birthplace 
and  the  parish  church  which  contains 
Lhe  precious  bones  of  the  immortal  poet 


about  the  sweet  repose  of  which  he  was 
so  greatly  concerned  that  he  wrote  for 
his  epitaph  these  oft  repeated  lines, 
which  are  chiselled  in  the  flat  stone  that 
covers  his  grave: 

"Good  frend,  for  Iesvs  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvst  encloased  heare  ; 
Bleste  be  the  man  that  spares  thes  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 
There  is  a  tradition,  which  the  custo- 
dian of  the  old  church  tells,  that  Shaks- 
peare's  wife  and  daughter  "did  earnestly 
desire  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with 
him,  but  that  no  one,  for  the  curse  above 
said,  dare  to  touch  his  gravestone."     It 
is  thought  that  in  later  times  this  anathe- 
ma has  had  its  effect  in  preventing  the 
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removal  of  his  ashes  to  the  world's  most 
celebrated  shrine  of  genius  and  worth 
— Westminster  Abbey. 

The  evening  was  one  of  summer's 
loveliest,  and  the  macadamized  road 
leading  out  of  the  village  along  the 
river's  bank  was  so  inviting — arched 
over  with  noble  elms  and  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance in  a  mazy  wood — that  we  deter- 
mined upon  the  long  walk  of  eleven 
miles  to  the  Royal  Spa.  The  road  is 
through  an  extremely  beautiful  region 
of  this  most  delightful  part  of  England. 
The  landscape  on  every  side  is  one  of 
surpassing  beauty — undulating,  wooded, 
parted  irregularly  by  the  serpentine 
river  which  gleams  in  the  moonlight  like 
a  silver  stream;  its  lowlands  nestling 
dense  groves  of  dark  trees,  its  rolling 
hills  surmounted  with  stately  mansions 
set  amid  the  glades  of  lordly  parks. 

We  noted  the  milestones  by  the  road- 
side, which  we  passed  at  periods  of 
twenty  minutes — the  traveling  Elders' 
regular  gait — and  were  charmed  with 
the  ever  changing  scene  which  the  me- 
anderings  of  the  road  presented  before 
us.  The  singing  of  the  night  birds, 
which  is  common  in  England,  but  rarely 
heard  in  our  western  homes,  and  the 
starting  up  of  some  animal  from  the 
undergrowth,  frightened  at  the  noise  of 
our  heels  upon  the  hard  road,  enlivened 
the  journey,  and  together  with  the  fra- 
grant night  air  of  midsummer,  laden 
with  odors  from  the  flowery  fields  and 
blossoming  hedges,  charmed  all  our 
senses  and  made  the  pleasure  of  our  pe- 
destrian journey  complete.  We  arrived 
at  the  beautiful  town  upon  the  Learn  at 
a  late  hour,  and  were  welcomed  by  kind 
friends,  who  were  roused  from  their 
slumbers  to  let  us  in.  Their  hospitality 
under  the  circumstances  was  doubly  de- 
serving the  gratitude  we  felt  and  at- 
tempted to  express. 

The  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  as  it  is 
called  since  the  queen  bestowed  her 
augyist  favor  upon  it,  is  a  very  famous 
watering  place.  Its  attraction  originally 
consisted  of  some  saline  springs,  which 
even  yet  enjoy  enormous  patronage  for 
their  medicinal  properties ;  but  its  cen- 
tral location,  around  which  are  grouped 
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so  many  places  of  interest,  does  more 
for  the  perpetuation  of  Leamington  than 
the  beauty  or  benefit  of  the  town  itself. 
Connected  with  a  stately  avenue  two 
miles  long,  lined  on  either  side  with 
beautiful  residences,  is  the  ancient  town 
of  Warwick ;  Kenilworth,  with  its  hoary 
ruins,  is  but  a  few  miles  farther  away; 
Guy's  Cliffe,  shrouded  amid  the  cluster- 
ing foliage  of  noble  trees  which  adorn 
its  summit,  its  base  washed  with  the 
waters  of  the  Avon  winding  gracefully 
around  it ;  Stratford,  the  birthplace  and 
tomb  of  Shakspeare;  Edge  Hill,  the 
scene  of  the  first  battle  between  Charles 
I  and  the  Parliament;  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
ancestral  mansion  of  the  noble  Leighs, 
and  once  the  abode  of  a  fraternity  of 
Cistercian  monks ;  Coombe  Abbey,  the 
country  seat  of  a  famous  earl— the  Earl 
of  Craven — where  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia used  to  live ;  and  Wroxhall  Abbey, 
the  home  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
great  English  architect,  are  all  within  a 
circumference  of  a  few  miles,  of  which 
Leamington  is  the  centre.  The  fishing 
streams,  game  parks,  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, driving  and  every  rural  occupation, 
abound  in  and  about  this  Warwickshire 
town,  and  attract  thousands  of  visitors 
who  throng  its  hotels  and  occupy  its 
rural  cottage  residences  and  dip  into  its 
healing  waters  for  health  and  fashion's 
sake. 

Warwick  castle,  which  Scott  describes 
as  "the  finest  monument  of  ancient  and 
chivalrous  splendor  which  remains  un- 
injured by  time,"  stands  upon  a  rock, 
at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Avon. 
Its  position  is  considered  very  strong, 
and  before  the  days  of  gunpowder  prac- 
tically impregnable.  The  site  has  been 
occupied  by  a  fortress,  castle  or  baro- 
nial hall,  from  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  and,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, even  reaching  back  to  Caesar.  But 
its  undoubted  history  reaches  through 
the  chivalric  period  of  England's  great- 
ness, and  upon  its  walls  remain  souve- 
nirs of  the  civil  wars  which  have  dis- 
tressed the  nation.  Repeated  conflagra- 
tions have  dismantled  the  spacious  halls 
and  robbed  the  interior  of  treasures  of 
the   wood   worker's   and   adorner's  art. 
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As  often,  however,  as  fire  has  occurred 
to  mar  and  destroy,  the  ancient  pile  has 
resisted  its  fury,  and  its  owners  have  re- 
habilitated it  in  garments  of  increasing 
splendor  until,  at  the  present  day,  it  com- 
bines with  the  grandeur  of  its  ancient 
castellated  walls  and  towers,  the  decora- 
tive splendors  of  a  modern  palace. 

The  visitor  to  Warwick  is  invited,  as 
he  enters  the  castle,  to  inspect  the  relics 
of  the  legendary  hero — Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whose  armor,  sword,  shield, 
helmet,  breastplate,  etc.,  are  exhibited. 
The  enormous  size  of  these  personal  at- 
tachments of  the  renowned  warrior  in- 
dicate that  the  monster  who  wore  them 
was  a  veritable  son  of  Anak,  but  this 
conviction  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
prodigious  horn,  made  apparently  from 
the  tusk  of  a  mammoth,  the  flesh  fork — 
about  the  size  of  a  pitchfork — and  the 
porridge  bowl  from  which  the  hero  fed. 
The  latter  is  made  of  bell  metal,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  two  gallons. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  punch  bowl.  The 
old  dame  who  shows  these  priceless 
treasures  with  much  grace  and  family 
pride,  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
present  earl  becoming  of  age,  the  punch 
bowl  was  filled  and  emptied  three  times, 
to  the  delectation  of  the  many  guests. 

Proceeding  over  the  drawbridge  now 
thrown  across  the  disused  moat,  the  vis- 
itor enters  through  the  ivy  garlanded 
gateway,  to  the  inner  court,  from  which 
he  is  conducted  to  the  rooms  of  state, 
which  are  shown  to  the  public.  These 
are  very  magnificent,  consisting  of  the 
Great  Hall,  several  drawing  rooms 
named  and  distinguished  by  their  inter- 
nal decoration,  as  the  Red  room,  Silk 
room,  Cedar  room,  etc.,  state  bedrooms 
and  boudoirs,  billiard  room,  chapel, 
great  dining  room  and  library.  All  these 
are  most  exquisitely  furnished,  and  hung 
with  costly  tapestries  and  paintings.  Of 
the  latter,  works  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyke, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  many  other 
eminent  painters  abound.  The  towers, 
rising  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground,  afford  a  fine  view  of  beautiful 
landscape  from  the  battlemented  tops. 
The  park  about  the  castle  is  extensive 
and    beautifully    cultivated,   the    green 


sward  being  closely  mowed,  and  dotted 
over  with  a  great  variety  of  magnificent 
trees,  enormous  oaks  and  elms,  beeches 
and  even  cedars  of  Lebanon.  A  day 
can  be  spent  most  enjoyably  within  the 
confines  of  this  princely  park. 

At  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  War- 
wick are  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth  castle, 
which  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  made  more  famous  than  almost  any 
other  castle  of  olden  times  in  the  realm. 
It  was  built  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  Henry  I,  and  was,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bestowed  by 
her  upon  her  favorite,  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

This  nobleman  expended  about  half  a 
million  dollars  in  enlarging  and  improv- 
ing the  castle  and  park.  When  his  im- 
provements were  completed  he  enter- 
tained the  queen  in  a  style  of  princely 
splendor  and  sumptuous  magnificence  of 
which  we  have  no  example  in  more 
modern  times.  An  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  these  events  was  written  and 
published  by  Robert  Laneham,  who  was 
an  attendant  at  the  court.  From  him 
and  other  authorities  Scott  gleaned  the 
details  which  make  his  account  of  such 
thrilling  interest  to  the  thousands  of 
readers  of  his  beautiful  story.  The  lat- 
ter's  description  of  the  castle  as  it  stood 
at  the  time  of  the  queen's  sojourn  there 
is  said  to  be  as  accurate  as  any.  He 
says: 

"The  outer  wall  of  this  splendid  and 
gigantic  structure  enclosed  seven  acres, 
a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  exten- 
sive stables,  and  by  a  pleasure  garden, 
with  its  trim  arbors  and  parterres,  and 
the  rest  formed  the  large  base  or  court, 
or  outer  yard  of  the  noble  castle.  The 
lordly  structure  itself,  which  rose  near 
the  centre  of  this  spacious  enclosure, 
was  composed  of  a  huge  pile  of  magnif- 
icent castellated  buildings  of  different 
ages,  surrounding  an  inner  court,  and 
bearing,  in  the  names  attached  to  each 
portion  of  the  magnificent  mass,  and  in 
the  armorial  bearings  which  were  then 
blazoned,  the  emblems  of  mighty  chiefs 
who  had  long  passed  away,  and  whose 
history,  could  Ambition  have  lent  ear  to 
it,    might    have    read    a   lesson   to  the 
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haughty  favorite  who  had  now  acquired 
and  was  augmenting  the  fair  domain.  A 
large  and  massive  keep,  which  formed 
the  citadel  of  the  castle,  was  of  uncer- 
tain, though  great,  antiquity.  It  bore 
the  name  of  Caesar,  perhaps  from  its  re- 
semblance to  that  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, so-called.  The  external  wall  of 
this  royal  castle  was,  on  the  south  and 
west  sides,  defended  by  a  lake,  partly 
artificial,  across  which  Leicester  had 
constructed  a  stately  bridge,  that  Eliza- 
beth might  enter  the  castle  by  a  path 
hitherto  untrodden.  Beyond  the  lake 
lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  red  deer, 
fallow  deer,  roes,  and  every  species  of 
game,  and  abounding  with  lofty  trees, 
from  amongst  which  the  extended  front 
and  massive  towers  of  the  castle  were 
seen  to  rise  in  majesty  and  beauty." 


But  this  magnificent  home  has -crum- 
bled into  ruin  and  decay.  The  stronger 
walls  alone  remain,  the  rooms  are  unin- 
habited, the  walls  are  crumbling  to  dust 
as  the  years  waste  them  away,  and 
though  the  present  owner,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  takes  great  care  to  prevent 
the  further  dilapidation  of  the  ruins,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
disappear  forever.  But  the  songs  and 
stories  of  tradition,  telling  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  which  the  noblest  and  lowly 
have  alike  consecrated  their  pens  to 
perpetuate,  will  survive  and  be  sung  and 
told  over  and  over  again  for  generations 
to  come.  De  Vallibus. 


When  a  man  has  not  a  good  reason 
for  doing  a  thing,  he  has  one  good  rea- 
son for  letting  it  alone. 
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It  is  not  impossible  to  prove  that  there 
are  those  of  the  youth  of  Israel  so  con- 
stituted that  some  of  the  sayings  of  the 
Elders  really  deter  them  from  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  One  of 
these  thoughts  often  finds  expression  in 
this  way,  that  God  hath  decreed  that  "He 
will  have  a  tried  people,"  and  some- 
times the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that 
^this  trial  is  without  special  purpose,  and 
not  in  the  natural  order  of  growth  and 
progress,  but  rather  as  an  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure, or  because  of  might,  as  an  exer- 
cise of  authority;  and  it  is  even  sug- 
gested (as  if  by  way  of  excuse  or  apol- 
ogy) that  the  Infinite  desires  to  know 
whether  there  is  stability,  faith,  truth, 
integrity,  in  those  who  are  thus  subject 
to  the  varied  tests  of  life's  experience. 

The  necessity  for  trial  has  often  been 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  com- 
mand given  to  Abraham,  that  he  should 
take  "his  son,  his  only  son,  Isaac,"  and 
offer  him  as  a  burnt  offering  on  Mount 
Moriah;  and  the  idea  receives  color 
from  the  emphasis  which  is  usually 
placed  upon  the  presumed  words  of  the 
Almighty,  in  which  He  congratulates 
Himself  that  He   was  now  assured   of 


Abraham's  fealty,  because  he  had  not 
withheld  from  Him  his  only  son.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  a  little  reflection  would  sat- 
isfy the  thoughtful  mind  that  if  pre-ex- 
istence  is  a  truth,  and  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  a  fact,  no  circumstance  could1 
add  to  knowledge  inherent  on  the  one- 
hand  or  acquired  on  the  other;  there 
must  have  been  other  reasons  than 
simply  to  satisfy  the  Omniscient  of  the 
stability  of  Abraham's  faith.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  these  reasons,  although 
many  suggest  themselves;  rather  let  us 
venture  the  assertion  that  trial  is  the  key 
to  progress,  an  order  eternal  wherever 
there  is  a  possibility  of  development;, 
and  that  the  main  value  of  its  searching, 
and  scorching  fires,  is  to  give  self-knowl- 
edge, to  arouse  resistance  to  evil,  or  to 
induce,  create  and  foster  reliance,  trust,, 
faith  and  supplication  to  the  infinite- 
source  of  all  wisdom,  all  strength,  all 
truth,  and  finally,  by  divine  aid,  through 
the  vallies  of  humility,  to  reach  the  table- 
lands of  spiritual  vision  or  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  divine  assurance  and 
strength. 

There    is   also  another  very   general 
expression    in    regard    to    trial,    which 
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either  implies  a  partial  truth,  an  untruth, 
or  something  vastly  more  than  the  limits 
of  this  probation  provides  for,  and  that 
is,  the  assertion  that  we  must  be  "tried 
in  all  things;"  probably  of  the  people  as 
a  community  this  might  be  safely  said, 
of  individuals  it  cannot  be,  unless  we 
concede  that  all  existence  is  but  proba- 
tion, and  that  trial  culminates  in  sections, 
or  in  a  series  of  cycles,  requiring  the 
eternities  for  completion.  It  is  very 
evident  that  this  life  does  not  try  all  in- 
dividuals in  all  things;  to  be  sure,  there 
are  trials  enough  for  some,  but  the 
changes  and  chances  of  existence  are 
more  susceptible  of  new  combinations 
and  startling  manifestations  than  is  the 
kaleidoscope  by  its  revolutions  in  the 
hand,  and  the  influences  of  this  infinity 
of  possible  combinations  are  beyond  all 
computation  of  human  mathematics. 

The  diversity  of  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  susceptibility  is  '  against  the 
vulgar  theory  that  each  personality 
must  be  tried  in  every  possible  way,  be- 
cause many  of  these  directions  are  in 
the  line  of  impossibility,  so  far  as  indi- 
viduals are  concerned;  and  as  in  the 
economy  of  God  there  is  no  wasted 
force,  no  surplus  machinery,  no  labor  of 
supererogation,  it  is  apparent  that  to 
subject  intelligence  to  powerless  condi- 
tions is  not  indicative  of  divine  wisdom, 
nor  does  it  promote  divine  purpose,  or 
bring  to  pass  an  anticipated  result. 

Subtle  influences  which  would  be  fatal 
to  one,  to  another  would  be  as  little 
noticed  as  a  summer's  cloud,  and  the 
very  force  with  which  a  trial  might  com- 
pel surrender  in  one  instance,  in  another 
would  only  invoke  a  more  determined 
and  overpowering  resistance.  Now  to 
believe  that  trial  is  the  key  to  progress, 
is  also  to  believe  that  its  nature  will  be 
adapted  to  the  element  unto  which  it  is 
submitted,  and  this  thought  explains  the 
entire  phenomena  and  philosophy  of 
trial;  its  primary  purpose  is  to  give  self- 
knowledge,  its  secondary  one  to  force 
or  insist  upon  such  application  or  sup- 
plication as  shall  give  the  fullest  aid  to 
moods  or  manifested  evidences  of  weak- 
ness— as  shall  bring  final  victory  over 
every  failing  and  every  besetting  sin. 


No  young  man,  then,  or  old  one,  no 
young  maiden  or  matron,  need  seek  to 
avoid  trial,  neither  need  they  seek  to 
create  it;  it  is  imminent  in  the  nature  ot 
things,  and  as  necessary  and  inevitable 
as  are  the  varied  moods  of  nature  in  the 
creation  of  fruits  and  grain;  these  grow 
and  expand  beneath  the  snow  and  frosts 
of  time,  the  rains  and  the  sunshine  min- 
ister alike  to  the  bud  and  blossom,  to 
the  green  or  immature  prophecy  of  juicy 
richness  yet  to  come;  the  tender  blade  is 
in  the  order  of  growth  when  assailed  by 
the  driving  shower,  as  when  kissed  by 
the  welcome  sun,  and  whether  the  wav- 
ing tassels  woo  the  breath  of  summer, 
or  bend  to  the  premonitions  of  an  early 
frost,  divine  order,  eternal  purpose  sees 
in  each  blade  and  blossom,  in  the  ear 
and  in  the  tasteless  fruit,  in  the  full  corn 
and  in  the  ripened  pulp,  the  full  fruition 
of  the  master  mind. 

It  is  peculiar,  too,  how  often  trial  comes 
in  times  and  from  quarters  least  ex- 
pected; the  vegetable  kingdom  suffers 
from  early  frosts  and  late  frosts,  from  too 
much  rain  and  too  much  drouth;  too 
little  or  too  much  sun;  and  when  mishap 
and  blight  occurs,  there  is  no  recupera- 
tive power  enshrined  which  can  with- 
stand the  trials  and  adversity  of  the 
time;  in  intelligent  organization  this  is 
different,  the  universal  comment  in  re- 
gard to  man  is,  that  he  can  withstand 
a  heavy  siege  from  the  hostile  forces 
which  may  come  against  him,  recupera- 
tive power,  neither  begotten  of  stoicism 
nor  fathered  by  conclusions  as  to  fate,  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  humanity 
when  based  upon  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent faith;  it  is  man  alone,  aided  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  who  can  say  with  Job, 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him;"  or  "Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the 
vines,  the  labor  of  the  olives  shall  fail, 
and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and 
there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls,  yet  I 
will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation."      Hab.,  iii:  17,  18. 

Now,  this  vigor  of  trust  is  evidence  of 
much  faith  and  subordination  to  divine 
providence;  but  many  can  endure  hunger 
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and  poverty,  who  shrink  from  trial  com- 
ing in  other  directions.  Job  could  not 
endure  the  raillery  of  his  wife;  David 
weakened  under  the  waywardness  of 
Absalom;  Paul  was  in  peril  from  false 
brethren;  Jesus  found  within  the  circlet 
of  His  own  chosen  Twelve,  the  afterward 
repentant  repudiator  of  His  name,  and 
Judas  found  in  personal  intimacy  his 
fateful  opportunity  for  betrayal  to  the 
enemy;  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  opposition  from 
his  immediate  friends,  and  had  to  flee 
for  that  peace, through  the  gates  of  death, 
which  crafty  traitors  forbade  him  con- 
tinuously in  the  flesh;  the  Psalmist  had 
to  cry  out  under  trial  from  unlooked  for 
sources,  "For  it  was  not  an  enemy  that 
reproached  me,  then  I  could  have  borne 
it;  neither  was  it  he  that  hated  me,  that 
did  magnify  himself  against  me,  then  I 
would  have  hid  myself  from  him.  But 
it  was  thou,  a  man,  mine  equal,  my 
guide,  and  mine  acquaintance.  We  took 
sweet  counsel  together  and  walked  unto 
the  house  of'  God  in  company."  Psalm 
lv:  12,  13,  14.  "Yea,  mine  own  familiar 
friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did  eat 
of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel  against 
me,"  saith  David  in  another  place;  thus 
there  is  trial,  in  the  perfidy  of  friends,  by 
members  of  the  same  Gospel  and  cove- 
nant, and  this  takes  on  more  of  the  in- 
tensity of  trial  and  stirs  the  soul  to 
mightier  depths  than  when  persecution, 
obloquy  and  reproach  springs  from 
those  who  are  strangers  and  aliens  to 
the  covenant  of  promise.  Men  look  for 
opposition  from  the  enemy,  but  there  is 
a  legacy  of  trial  sometimes  in  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  desire  to  be  Saints. 
"A  man's  foes  are  those  of  his  own 
household,"  sometimes  the  wife  of  his 
youth  is  without  sympathy  for  him  in  his 
religion,  she  lacks  interest  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary  and  in  the  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross;  and  this  is  reflected 
upon  a  man's  family,  the  children  are 
not  passively  moulded  or  actively  en- 
couraged, a  man  is  not  encouraged  in  his 
duties  and  stood  by  in  peculiar  difficulty, 
and  the  opposition,  the  silent  and  quiet 
opposition  of  home  influence  will  destroy 
as  fast  as  omnipotence  can  create.     In 


not  a  few  instances  it  is  a  devoted  wife 
who  is  tried  by  a  non-appreciative  hus- 
band, his  love  is  idleness  or  ignorance, 
or  tobacco  or  beer;  no  religious  sym- 
pathy smooths  the  rugged  paths  of  life, 
and  indifference  on  either  side  is  much 
of  trial  to  the  devoted,  and  it  springs  in 
soil  where  a  crop  so  undesirable  was 
least  expected. 

Perchance  susceptible  youth  touched 
of  God,  is  in  love  with  the  truth,  but  its 
refining  power  is  neutralized  by  a 
parent's  authority  or  the  parental  ex- 
amples; then  children  are  wayward,  ir- 
restrainable  and  disobedient;  giddy 
youth,  they  become  "lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  God,"  and  the  hopes 
of  unity,  of  family  consolidation  and 
common  effort,  fall  as  leaves  in  autumn, 
or  melt  as  snowflakes  under  a  summer's 
sun. 

Or  it  may  be  that  a  man  becomes  dis- 
couraged with  himself;  ever  present 
sense  of  weakness,  of  unworthiness, 
bars  the  way  to  lasting  peace,  ever  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  self-consciousness, 
remembrance  of  sins  both  of  omission 
and  commission  dispels  that  music  of 
desired  salvation  and  progress  which  is 
the  joint  product  of  the  best  effort  (even 
if  faulty)  and  reliant  trust  in  God. 

Men  do  not  always  readily  overcome 
weakness;  self-knowledge  is  a  bane 
without  its  antidote,  and  such  men  are 
"all  their  life  long  subject  unto  bondage;" 
some  then  are  tried  by  friends  and  others 
by  enemies;  some  by  wife  or  husband, 
and  others  by  children;  some  by  dis- 
eased self-consciousness,  others  by  an 
overweening  disposition  to  Pharisaism 
and  cant;  some  are  tried  by  prosperity, 
others  by  adversity;  some  by  poverty, 
others  by  wealth;  some  by  liquors  and 
narcotics,  others  by  simples  and  the 
"tithing  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin;" 
some  are  tried  by  trading,  others  by 
merchandising;  some  by  ignorance, 
others  by  too  much  knowledge;  some 
by  single,  others  by  plural  married  life; 
some  by  life,  and  others  by  death;  it 
surely  is  patent  that  individually  we 
need  not  be  tried  in  all  things,  tempera- 
ment, organization,  training,  have  much 
to  do  with   the  successful  or  unsuccess- 
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ful   issues   of   trial  as  well   as  with   its 
necessities. 

Nevertheless,  the  Saints,  or  those  who 
really  desire  to  be  such,  will  be  tried,  as 
"silver  purified  seven  times;"  trial  gives 
self-knowledge;  self-knowledge  brings 
with  it  the  need  of  help;  succor  comes 
from  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  Gospel;  He  helpeth  our  infirmities; 
the  trial  of  our  faith,  our  feelings,  our 
affections,  our  tribulations  is  good,  for 
"tribulation  worketh  patience,  and 
patience  experience,  and  experience 
hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed;" 
this  is  growth,  progress,  expansion,  de- 


velopment; Manhood,  Saintship,  God- 
head; three  in  one,  and  one  of  three;  let 
us  not  then  speak  of  trial  as  something 
arbitrary,  unnatural  or  undesirable;  it  is 
God's  way,  consequently,  man's  way;  it 
is  the  best  school,  the  most  thorough 
teacher,  its  lessons  are  the  most  sublime, 
its  use  the  only  panacea,  its  fruits  the 
only  living  food;  heaven's  instrument, 
Father's  rod,  part  of  eternity's  discipline, 
prompting  to  faith,  to  obedience,  to  trust, 
to  complete  surrender,  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all;  and  ever  is  strength  given  to 
honest  Israel  according  to  their  day. 

H.  W.  Naisbitt. 
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in. 

A    PROPHET. 

"  But  as  the  days  of  Noe  were,  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be." — Matt., 
xxlv,  jy. 

"And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  men 
had  become  great  in  the  earth,  and  every  man 
was  lifted  up  in  the  imagination  of  the  thought 
of  his  heart,  being  only  evil  continually.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  Noah  continued  his  preach- 
ing unto  the  people,  saying,  Hearken  and  give 
heed  unto  my  words,  believe  and  repent  of  your 
sins,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  even  as  our  fathers  did, 
■and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  ye 
may  have  all  things  manifest ;  and  if  ye  do  not 
this,  the  floods  will  come  in  upon  you." — Pearl 
of  Great  Price. 

From  the  first  of  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages we  can  readily  understand  that  a 
prophet  was  to  be  raised  up  in  some  pe- 
riod of  the  world's  history — subsequent 
to  Christ's  first  and  antecedent  to  His 
second  coming,  whose  duty  should  be  to 
herald  His  near  approach,  by  warnings 
and  predictions  similar  to  those  recorded 
in  the  second  passage  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  will 
proceed  to  carefully  investigate  the 
claims  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  to  the 
divinity  of  Joseph  Smith's  mission,  and 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  princi- 
ples taught  by  him,  and  thereby  point 
out  to  those  seeking  after  truth  the  third 
""leaf  on  the  fig  tree." 


The  prophets  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  declared  that  there  should 
be  an  apostacy,  and  in  article  one  of  this 
series  we  left  no  doubt  but  it  had  taken 
place ;  nor  do  we  stand  alone  in  this  be- 
lief, for  many  eminent  divines  admit  the 
fact  and  thereby  support  our  testimony. 

In  article  two  we  gave  abundant  proof 
of  the  "Restoration,"  both  as  to  time 
and  purpose ;  it  will  now  devolve  upon 
us  to  establish  the  agency  which  God 
ordained  should  be  used  in  bringing 
about  His  purposes,  and  which  forms 
the  subject  matter  of  this  article,  and 
the  point  at  issue. 

Comparing  the  reformations  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  pattern  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  neither  in  manner, 
agency,  or  effect  do  they  in  any  way  re- 
late to  the  event  which  Jesus  predicted 
should  be  precursive  of  His  second  ad- 
vent. We  are  therefore  led,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  divinity  of  Joseph  Smith's 
mission,  to  proceed  interrogatively  at 
first,  and  afterwards  by  cogent  reasoning 
endeavor  to  prove  him  a  prophet  sent  ot 
God. 

Why  should  not  Joseph  Smith  be  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  re- 
store the  "everlasting  Gospel"  to  the 
eatth?  Is  it  because  of  his  low  estate? 
Peter,  James  and  John  were  fishermen  ; 
Matthew   a   tax-gatherer;     Paul    a  tent 
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maker;  and  many  others  who  were 
called  of  God  to  perform  an  important 
work  were  equally  plebian  in  their  voca- 
tions. And  by  this  precedent  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  Pharisees  are  pre- 
vented from  preferring  their  claims  to 
Divine  favor  through  high  estate.  Was 
it  because  he  was  evil  spoken  of  and 
persecuted  ?  Christ's  own  words  would 
help  to  establish  his  authority :  "  Blessed 
are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake,  for  their's  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  my  sake.  Rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven ;  for  so  persecuted  they  the 
prophets  which  were  before  you."  Matt., 
v:  10 — 12.  Was  it  because  he  suffered 
an  ignominious  death  ?  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  suffered  the  same  to  establish 
their  testimony,  and  it  was  accounted 
unto  them  for  righteousness. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  adduce  and 
examine  cogent  reasons  in  support  of 
our  claim  to  Joseph  Smith  being  that 
prophet  that  should  be  raised  up  as  was 
Noah. 

First.  The  institution  he  founded  per- 
fectly resembles  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  an  accepted  record  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  as  to  its  organization,  laws, 
officers,  ordinances,  etc.,  and  the  whole 
world,  for  over  fifty  years,  have  been 
ruthlessly  assailing  its  principles,  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  overthrow  and  bring  to 
naught  its  purposes ;  and  although  their 
efforts  have  been  untiring  and  their  zeal 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  they  stand  as 
monuments  of  a  ruined  hope,  and  their 
failure  and  chagrin  characterizes  their 
opposition  and  marks  how  baseless  are 
their  pretentions,  and  adds  to  the  growth 
of  the  cause  they  have  so  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  suppress. 

Second.  He  commenced  on  a  proper 
foundation,  viz.,  the  "  Rock  of  Revela- 
tion,"— "And  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,"  etc.  Matt.,  xvi:  18.  Upon 
close  examination  we  discover  that  upon 
Jesus  interrogating  His  Apostles  as  to 
His  true  character,  and  the  answer  from 


Peter  that  He  was  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God — being  revealed  from  the 
Father — his  reply  decides  a  question  of 
great  moment :  "  I  say  also  unto  thee, 
thou  art  Peter;"  or  by  the  same  power 
that  you  are  enabled  to  assert  I  am 
Christ  I  also  assert  that  you  are  Peter, 
and  upon  this  "rock,"  or  power,  or  com- 
munication with  God,  will  I  build  my 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  it  could  not  be  upon  Peter 
that  He  built  His  Church,  for  a  short 
time  after  the  gates  of  hell  did  prevail 
against  him  and  overcame  him. 

Third.  He  said  he  received  it  from  an 
angel.  As  the  restoration  of  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  was  to  be  brought  about 
through  this  agency  (Rev.,  xiv:  6),  if  he 
had  received  it  in  any  other  way,  he 
would  thereby  have  rendered  futile  any 
claims  he  may  have  set  up  to  being  a 
true  prophet.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom 
having  been  given  to  Peter,  who  was 
thereby  constituted  Christ's  vicegerent 
upon  the  earth,  the  transmission  of  that 
power  and  authority  by  Peter  to  another 
would  of  necessity  create  him  his  legal 
successor  upon  the  earth,  with  power  to 
establish  and  maintain,  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  and  to  wield  such  prerogatives  as 
revelations  from  heaven  may  from  time  to 
time  bestow  upon  him.  And  as  neither 
Scripture  nor  profane  history  records  the 
fact  that  Peter  ever  delegated  this  au- 
thority to  any  one  else,  the  claim  of 
Joseph  Smith,  that  the  angel  Peter  be- 
stowed the  keys  of  the  kingdom  upon 
him,  remains  an  undisputed  fact,  so  far 
a.sproof  being  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
overthrow. 

Fourth.  Daniel,  ii:  34,  35,  declares 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  shall 
be  as  "a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountains 
without  hands,"  small  at  first,  but  event- 
ually becoming  a  great  mountain,  should 
fill  the  whole  earth.  The  Church  estab- 
lished by  Joseph  Smith  on  April  6,  1830, 
now  numbers  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand,  having,  in  the 
short  space  of  about  fifty  years,  grown 
to  such  proportions  as  to  excite  the 
whole  world  to  dispute  its  claims  to  be- 
ing the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  its 
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merits  and  pretended  demerits  are  being 
discussed  in  every  nation  under  heaven, 
notwithstanding  the  first  few  years  of  its 
existence  it  was  considered  so  small  and 
insignificant  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice, 
except  by  the  rabble,  whom  envy,  rapine 
and  murder  had  made  fit  instruments  to 
oppose  truth  and  immortalize  the  words 
of  Tertullian,  "The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 

Fifth.  The  mission  of  Joseph  Smith 
includes  the  gathering  of  Israel  and 
restoration  of  the  Jews  ;  and  as  all  Bible 
students  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
predictions  of  the  servants  of  God  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  we  will  omit  its 
discussion  here  and  introduce  it  at  a 
more  opportune  moment. 

Sixth.  The  bringing  forth  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon — the  "stick  of  Joseph" — and 
uniting  it  to  the  "stick  of  Judah" — the 
Bible — and  making  them  one  in  the 
Lord's  hand  (Ezek.,  xxxvii)  to  establish 
His  kingdom  and  roll  on  His  righteous 
purposes,  is  another  addendum  to  the 
array  of  evidence  in  support  of  Joseph 
Smith's  claim  to  being  a  prophet  of 
God. 

Seventh.  His  calling  was  according 
to  law.  "  No  man  taketh  this  honor 
unto  himself  (of  officiating  in  things  per- 
taining to  God)  except  he  be  called  of 
God  as  was  Aaron." — Heb.,  v.  There- 
fore no  man  can  legally  officiate  except 
he  be  called  by  revelation  from  God  as 
was  Aaron.  Exodus,  iv:  14.  And  as  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  generally 
accepted  as  our  guide  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  God's  dealings  with  His  peo- 
ple anciently,  we  have  diligently  searched 
its  pages,  and  failed  to  find  where  any 
man  ever  officiated  legally  in  things  per- 
taining to  God  without  being  called  in 
this  way.  Many,  like  Paul,  taught  and 
preached  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and 
exercised  many  prerogatives  belonging 
to  the  Church,  but  authority  to  officiate 
in  the  more  weighty  matters  of  the  king- 
dom was  given  only  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed by  God's  law.  When  the  Holy 
Ghost  said  to  James,  Cephas  and  John, 
who  were  "pillars  in  the  Church"  (Gal., 
ii:  9),  "Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 


them"  (Acts,  xiii),  then  the  authority  was 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  being  sent  away,  their  acts 
were  recognized  by  God,  and  Elymas 
the  sorcerer  was  stricken  blind  for  per- 
verting the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  the 
cripple  was  healed  at  Lystra,  devils  were 
cast  out,  and  many  and  varied  were  the 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  God 
through  His  legally  appointed  servants. 
But  prior  to  their  being  sent,  they  were 
content  to  testify  to  the  workings  of  the 
Spirit  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
them  at  their  initiation  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Eighth.  The  promises  made  by  Jesus 
(John,  vii :  17)  are  realized  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  servants  of  God  to- 
day as  they  were  formerly,  as  many 
thousands  are  ready  and  willing  to  tes- 
tify, and  supported  by  this  testimony 
the  Church  grows  and  renews  its  strength 
daily  for  greater  efforts,  which  are  to  ad- 
vance God's  purposes,  till  the  "will  of 
God  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven." 

Ninth.  Many  prophecies  of  Joseph 
Smith  have  been  literally  fulfilled,  promi- 
nent among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  war  of  1861 — which  was  published  in 
1832 — the  Saints  to  remove  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  his  own  death,  the  Church 
never  to  cease  to  prevail,  etc.,  which  go 
far  to  constitute  him  a  prophet  of  God, 
as  he  was  a  true  prophet,  which  even  his 
enemies  are  compelled,  though  very  re- 
luctantly, to  confess. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  we  dis- 
cover from  the  text  that  God  would,, 
prior  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ, 
raise  up  a  prophet  like  unto  Noah,  who 
should  warn  the  people  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  God's  judgments,  and  open 
up  a  way  of  escape.  And  as  the  apos- 
tacy  has  been  fully  proven,  and  the  res- 
toration declared  by  John  (Rev.,  xiv:  6), 
the  world  awaits  the  event  predicted, 
and  stands  ready  to  apply  the  test  of 
comparing  the  institutions  of  man,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Church  of  God,  with  the 
New  Testament,  and  as  all  fail  and  are 
found  wanting  when  placed  in  the  Scrip- 
ture balances,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  during  seventeen  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  the  Church  of  God  was 
not  on  the  earth.  In  A.  D.  1830  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Staints  was  founded  by  Joseph  Smith, 
whose  claim  to  being  a  prophet  is  based 
upon  the  following  facts :  that  the  Church 
perfectly  resembles  its  prototype  in  or- 
ganization and  object;  that  it  is  built 
upon  the  only  sure  foundation — the  rock 
of  revelation ;  that  it  was  restored  by 
an  angel,  as  John  saw  it  in  a  vision ;  that 
it  was  small  at  first,  as  a  little  stone,  but 
is  now  progressing  to  a  great  mountain 
that  will  eventually  fill  the  whole  earth; 
that  in  embracing  the  gathering  of  Is- 
rael, restoration  of  the  Jews  and  bring- 
ing forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  it  lit- 
erally fulfils  the  predictions  of  the  an- 
cient prophets;  that  Joseph  Smith  re- 
ceived his  authority  from  God  by  reve- 
lation, and  the  promises  he  made,  that 
the  gifts  and  knowledge  of  the  truth 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  faithful,  have 
been  and  are  being  realized ;  and  that 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  his  own  predic- 
tions entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a  true 
prophet,  and  combined  with  his  other 
qualifications,  no  doubt  can,  or  ought  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  honest  people  as  to 
his  being  sent  of  God. 


In  conclusion,  his  fidelity  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  and  his  sterling  integ- 
rity— never  flinching  from  trials  of  cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,  but  ever 
valiant  in  defense  of  truth — not  even 
"counting  his  life  dear  to  himself,  that 
he  might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  he  had  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  God,"  cannot  but 
create  in  the  minds  of  thinking  peo- 
ple serious  reflections,  and  cause  them 
to  opine  him  no  ordinary  man,  the 
inconsistent  and  false  accusations  of 
his  enemies  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, and  establish  in  the  hearts 
of  his  followers  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
prophet  of  God,  sent  to  open  the  door 
of  life  and  salvation  to  a  benighted 
world,  and  to' warn  them  of  God's  judg- 
ments, that  will  speedily  overtake  the 
wicked  except  they  believe  and  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  be  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission of  the  same,  and  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  by  faithful 
adherence  to  its  teachings,  they  may  be 
made  recipients  of  the  blessings  which 
flow  from  God,  while  here,  and  par- 
takers of  the  blessings  awaiting  the 
the  faithful  hereafter.       Robt.  S.  Spence. 
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It  is  human  to  err  and  stray  from  the  fold, 
But  divine  to  forgive  like  our  Master  of  old; 
Then  let  us,  like  Him,  to  the  wayward  be  kind, 
And  His  precepts,  so  Godlike,  still  bear  in  mind. 
For  the  prodigal  son,  in  his  thoughtless  career, 
The  fatted  calf  kill,  his  poor  soul  to  cheer. 

Ye  fathers  be  kind  to  your  sons  in  their  youth, 
And  teach  them  to  walk  in  the  bright  paths  of 

truth; 
Your  examples  be  such,  that  at  some  future  day, 
They'll   rise    up    and   bless    you    when    you've 

passed  away, 
And  your  precepts  remember,  and  cherish  them, 

when 
They  mingle  at  times  with  the  children  of  men. 

Oh !   God  of  all  grace,  teach  me  to  impart 
To  frail  erring  mortals  the  thoughts  of  my  heart, 
Through   the  trump  of  the  Spirit,  I'd  shout  all 
the  day, 


Could  I  win  one  'poor  soul  from  his  profligate 

way, 
And  teach  him  to  shun  the  dark  portals  of  strife, 
And  his  thirsty  soul  slake  at  the  fountain  of  life. 

Where  is  the  man  who  is  fortified  so 
He  can  say  in  his  pride,  Shall  I  ever  sin?     No; 
And  rise  up  in  judgment,  on  his  merit  alone, 
And  at  his  frail  brother  cast  the  first  stone  ? 
Beware!    Oh  beware!  how  you  judge,   lest  the 

same 
Be  meted  to  you  in  Jehovah's  great  name. 

My  heart  melts  with  love  and  with  charity  when 
I  think  of  the  frailties  of  poor  erring  men; 
And  remember  that  I,  too,  am  subject  to  stray 
In  an  unguarded  moment  from  virtue's  bright 

way. 
Oh,  God  of  my  fathers,  I  beseech  Thee  forgive 
Thy  poor  erring  children,  and  say  to  them,  Live  ! 

A.  Dalrymple. 
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CAPTAIN  HOOPER. 

As  a  friend  of  the  young  people  of  Utah 
the  late  Captain  Hooper  occupies  a  sa- 
cred place  in  their  hearts.  Whatever 
might  be  said  of  his  faith'  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  he 
had  faith  in  the  future  of  Utah  and  in 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  her  founders. 
"The  children  of  the  fathers,"  he  often 
remarked,  "  will  consummate  the  fathers' 
work."  This  applied  to  the  occupation 
of  the  country  and  the  development  of 
its  material  resources,  and  perhaps  to 
the  political  organization  and  prosperity 
of  the  future  State.  There  was  no  fea- 
ture of  the  Latter-day  work  which  he 
so  much  admired  and  was  so  proud  of 
as  the  perfect  organization  of  the  people 
and  the  courage  which  stimulated  them 
in  their  pioneering  and  settling  of  new 
places.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
.the  noble  qualities  of  men,  and  possessed 
singular  discernment  in  forming  his  judg- 
ment of  human  character.  He  believed 
there  never  were  such  men — possessing 
such  courage  and  hardihood,  and  such 
unselfish  and  patriotic  hearts — as  the 
leaders  of  our  people.  He  considered 
their  devotion  to  the  people's  interests 
and  their  fidelity  to  the  general  welfare 
as  altogether  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world.  In  his  earnest  appreciation  of 
these  men  he  was  liable  to  accord  to 
them  credit  for  results  which  they,  uni- 
versally, attributed  to  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence; not  saying  that  he  did  not  in  a 
general  way  acknowledge  the  provi- 
dences of  the  Almighty,  but  it  is  not 
every  one  who  so  directly  and  under- 


standing^ sees  the  Divine  hand  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Saints. 

The  pioneer  journey  to  the  Great  Ba- 
sin, the  struggle  to  establish  and  make 
self-sustaining  the  first  colonies,  the  wise 
foresight  in  laying  out  towns  and  farms 
and  extending  the  settlements  through- 
out the  Territory,  were  themes  he  loved 
to  dwell  upon.  In  the  enterprise  in  es- 
tablishing home  industries,  in  making 
the  people  independent  and  self-sustain- 
ing, and,  later  on,  in  the  interest  taken  in 
building  railroads  and  connecting  the 
vallies  with  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
the  introduction  of  modern  conveniences, 
and  in  every  work  undertaken  for  the 
advancement  of  the  temporal  and  sub- 
stantial interests  of  the  people  of  Utah, 
Captain  Hooper  was  a  zealous  friend 
and  sincere  advocate.  His  interests 
were  identified  with  the  Territory — his 
large  estate  and  wealth  being  almost  en- 
tirely invested  here  in  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  country.  His  activity 
of  late  years  in  building  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  his  projects  in  that  direction, 
bear  strong  testimony  to  the  hopes  he 
entertained  of  the  commercial  future  of 
the  city.  His  place  will  remain  unoccu- 
pied for  a  long  time  in  the  commercial 
circles  of  Utah,  and  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  his  former  associates  and 
co-laborers.  The  following  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  his  interesting  life  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Deseret  News  on  the  day 
of  his  death  : 

William  Henry  Hooper  was  born  in 
Dorchester  County,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland,  December  25,  1813.  He 
received  a  limited  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  early  engaged  as  a  bank  clerk 
in  Baltimore.  He  was  subsequently  for 
some  years  a  merchant  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  In  1835  he  emigrated 
to  Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  He  afterwards  became 
a  steamboat  captain  on  the  Mississippi. 
In  1S50  he  removed  to  Utah.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  he  married  Mary  Knowlton, 
his  present  wife,  by  whom  he  has  had 
nine  children,  three  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters; the  first  two  being  sons,  who  are 
now  dead. 
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He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Territory.  He  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  under  the  State  organization  of 
Deseret,  adopted  by  the  people  of  this 
Territory  in  1S62.  He  was  elected  a 
Delegate  to  the  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty- 
ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first  and  Forty- 
second  Congresses,  receiving  each  time 
an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  service  of  Captain  Hooper  in  the 
Forty-first  Congress  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished on  March  23,  1870,  by  his 
celebrated  and  masterly  speech  in  de- 
fense of  "  Polygamy  in  Utah."  In  a 
summary  of  the  speech  given  by  him- 
self, near  the  close  of  its  delivery,  he 
said  he  had  aimed  to  show  : 

1.  That  under  our  Constitution,  we  are 
entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  our  religious  faith. 

2.  That  our  views  on  the  marriage  re- 
lation are  an  essential  portion  of  our  re- 
ligious faith. 

3.  That  in  considering  the  cognizance 
of  the  marriage  relation  as  within  the 
purview  of  Church  regulations,  we  are 
practically  in  accord  with  all  other  Chris- 
tian denominations. 

4.  That  in  our  views  of  the  marriage 
relation  as  a  part  of  our  religious  belief, 
we  are  entitled  to  immunity  from  perse- 
cution under  the  Constitution,  if  such 
views  are  sincerely  held ;  that  if  such 
views  are  erroneous,  their  eradication 
must  be  by  argument,  not  by  force. 

5.  That  of  our  sincerity  we  have,  both 
by  words  and  works  and  sufferings,  given 
for  nearly  forty  years  abundant  proof. 

6.  That  the  bill,  in  practically  abolish- 
ing trial  by  jury,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
respects,  is  unconstitutional,  uncalled 
for,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  that  tol- 
eration in  religious  belief  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation  and  age. 

He  displayed  great  energy  in  his  con- 
gressional career,  as  in  every  sphere  in 
life  in  which  he  moved,  and  made  a 
splendid  record,  doing  excellent  service 
to  an  appreciative  constituency.  His 
characteristic  geniality  of  address  and 
manners,  as  well  as  his  recognized  abil- 
ity, gave  him  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
national    legislature,  being   a  universal 


favorite  among  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  got  a 
settlement  of  two  unpaid  and  unrecog- 
nized sessions  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, obtained  payment  of  Governor 
Young's  account  against  the  United 
States  treasury,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Indian  war  of  1850.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
this  remarkable  man's  public  career  in  a 
necessarily  brief  article  like  this.  It 
would  take  more  space  than  we  can 
command  to  do  the  subject  the  justice  it 
deserves. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
deceased,  in  a  business  sense,  has  been 
closely  interwoven  with  Zion's  Co-oper- 
ative Mercantile  Institution.  At  its  first 
organization,  in  the  winter  of  1868,  he 
was  elected  a  director,  retaining  that  po- 
sition until  October,  1877.  In  1873  ne 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution, acting  in  that  capacity  until  April, 
1875.  In  October,  1877,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  mammoth  concern,  re- 
taining that  position  until  his  demise. 
In  every  capacity  in  that  connection  he 
labored  assiduously  and  intelligently  to 
further  its  interests,  manifesting  remark- 
able quickness  of  perception  and  good 
judgment,  in  which  he  was  admitted  to 
have  no  superiors. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  Utah's  most 
prominent  bankers.  In  1869,  associated 
with  H.  S.  Eldredge  and  L.  S.  Hills,  he 
started  a  bank.  In  1870  the  capital  was 
increased  and  the  bank  organized  under 
the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Deseret;  in  1872 
the  capital  was  still  further  increased, 
the  necessary  bonds  being  deposited  and 
|i8o,ooo  of  national  currency  issued. 
The  institution  was  then  styled  the  Dese- 
ret National  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
president,  retaining  that  position  till  his 
death. 

In  appearance  Captain  Hooper  was 
tall  and  slender,  of  dark,  almost  swarthy 
complexion.  His  face  was,  in  his  pleas- 
anter  moods,  lighted  with  a  genial  smile. 
He  was  hearty  in  his  address,  almost 
amounting  to  joviality.  Like  most  men 
of  uncommon  calibre  he  had  peculiari- 
ties, which  almost  extended  into  eccen- 
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tricity.  It  was  his  habit  after  making  a 
pointed  statement,  to  utter  a  monosylla- 
ble and  poke  the  party  addressed  with 
his  right  thumb,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
know  that's  so;  don't  you  now?"  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  physical  and 
mental  activity  and  was  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive, capable  of  feeling  the  very  ex- 
tremes of  joy  or  sorrow.  He  had  a 
kindly  word  for  everybody,  and  his  hand 
was  frequently  open  to  the  calls  of  be- 
nevolence, as  many  people  have  practi- 
cal occasion  to  know. 

The  funeral  services  of  this  eminent 
man  were  held  at  the  family  residence 
on  Tuesday  morning,  January  2,  1883. 
The  spacious  apartments  were  thronged 
with  mourning  friends,  who  came  to  take 
a  parting  view  of  the  face  of  their  de- 
parted friend  and  to  pay  their  respects 


in  the  solemn  funeral  exercises,  which 
were  conducted  by  Bishop  James  Wat- 
son, of  the  Nineteenth  Ward.  The  sing- 
ing by  a  select  choir  was  impressive  and 
beautiful,  and  the  addresses  by  Presi- 
dents Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Wilford 
Woodruff  were  full  of  consolation  to 
the  bereaved,  and  were  marked  with  af- 
fectionate allusions  to  their  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  deceased,  and  with  just 
tributes  of  praise  of  his  long,  active  and 
useful  career. 


Greater  than  men  is  man,  and  he  is 
the  greatest  of  men  who  most  faithfully 
lives  for  man. 

The  power  of  a  man's  virtue  should 
not  be  measured  by  his  special  efforts, 
but  by  his  ordinary  doing. — Pascal. 
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It  is  conceded  that  in  order  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  attention 
must  be  obtained,  and  it  is  also  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  listener  cannot  be  secured 
when  he  is  indifferent,  suffering  from 
pain,  unable  to  hear  or  understand,  an- 
noyed by  the  whispering  of  those  around 
him,  or  has  become  weary.  Hence, 
means  should  be  employed  to  prevent 
these  things  from  occurring.  In  the  first 
place,  to  do  so,  requires  that  the  officers 
be  punctual,  and  that  the  meeting  com- 
mences promptly  at  the  time  appointed, 
for  as  the  officers  are,  so  the  members 
will  be;  naturally,  they  partake  of  the 
same  spirit.  If  some  arrive  on  time,  and 
are  kept  waiting  half  an  hour  before  ser- 
vices begin,  the  older  portion  become 
impatient,  for  every  moment  seems  an 
age,  and  they  grow  exceedingly  weary  if 
the  meeting,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  pro- 
longed half  an  hour  to  make  up  for  the 
time  lost  before  commencing.  Thus, 
such  persons  have  been  compelled  to  sit 
an  hour  longer  than  necessary,  and  no 

*Read  at  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Conference, 
Weber  Stake,  Jan.  14,  1883. 


wonder  that  they  are  tired  and  have  lost 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  As  they  go 
away,  you  will  hear  them  remark:  "How 
late  it  is!  What  long,  tiresome  meet- 
ings !  I  would  rather  plow  than  sit  on 
such  seats!  I  must  quit  coming  out 
nights  to  meeting,  I  won't  be  fit  for  any- 
thing all  day  to-morrow,"  etc.  Thus 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  attendance  of 
the  older  members. 

But  the  worst  effect  of  late  beginning 
remains  to  be  told.  The  younger  mem- 
bers, who  are  generally  the  first  to  ar- 
rive, have  gathered  in  squads  about  the 
door  and  around  the  house,  and  are  in- 
dulging in  loud,  boisterous  talking  and 
laughing,  which  certainly  is  adverse  to 
improvement.  And  by  the  time  meeting 
begins,  they  have  become  so  full  of  frolic 
and  fun,  through  indulging  in  practical 
jokes,  that  the  best  disposed  are  often 
inattentive  and  noisy  after  they  are 
seated  and  services  have  begun,  thus 
hearing  nothing  themselves  and  prevent- 
ing all  around  them  from  understanding 
what  is  being  said  and  done.  Do  you 
ask,  "What  is  the  best  way  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil?"  I  reply:  "Commence  ser- 
vices at  as  early  an  hour  in  the  evening 
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as  the  members  can  conveniently  assem- 
ble; let  the  officers  be  promptly  on  hand 
to  call  the  meeting  to  order  as  soon  as 
the  hour  has  arrived,  and  let  it  be  gen 
erally  understood  that  the  Association 
meetings  will  begin  and  close  promptly 
at  the  time  appointed." 

Another  great  noise-creator  and  an- 
noyance-producer is  the  unsystematic 
method  of  allowing  the  first  to  arrive  to 
"light  and  fire  up,"  resulting,  very  often, 
in  dim,  flickering  lights  and  no  fire.  The 
first  dozen  or  so  to  arrive  have  no 
matches,  so  they  can  neither  light  up  nor 
build  a  fire.  After  a  while,  some  one 
comes  along  with  a  match,  but  cannot 
build  a  fire  because  there  is  no  wood  to 
kindle  with,  or  the  coal-house  is  locked 
up  and  James  Freezer  has  got  the  key 
and  has  gone  over  the  river.  The  lamps 
are  accordingly  taken  down,  half  of 
them  are  destitute  of  oil,  and  the  wicks 
of  the  other  half  are  so  short  that  they 
just  touch  the  oil,  or  they  are  so  dirty 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  turn  them 
either  up  or  down.  However,  the  match 
is  struck  and  applied  and  a  light  pro- 
duced, and  possibly  the  volunteer  dea- 
con has  had  forethought  enough  to  pinch 
off  the  burnt  part  of  the  wick. 

The  consequence  of  this  lack  of  sys- 
tem is  that  the  time  for  commencing 
meeting  has  arrived,  the  house  is  cold 
and  uncomfortable,  the  lights  are  so 
poor  that  the  person  desiring  to  read  is 
forced  to  call  for  a  lamp,  which  he  holds 
up  in  one  hand  by  the  side  of  his  face, 
while  with  the  other  he  attempts  to  hold 
his  book,  turn  over  the  leaves,  keep  his 
place  while  he  looks  up  to  give  ad- 
ditional emphasis  to  a  word,  and  gestic- 
ulate to  give  the  proper  impression — a 
variety  of  tasks  not  easily  performed  at 
the  same  time  with  one  hand.  Hence, 
the  reader  grows  over  warm,  becomes 
confused  and  sits  down,  promising  him- 
self that  this  is  the  last  time  that  he  will 
exhibit  in  such  a  manner.  And  so  one 
by  one  becomes  disheartened.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  the  warmth  of 
the  reader  has  signally  failed  to  alle- 
viate the  suffering  toes  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  are  kicking  and  shuffling 
to  equal  the  noise  of  promenading  ex- 


perienced in  a  dancing  hall  where  cow- 
hide boots  are  used  for  slippers.  The 
little  boys  in  the  darkness  of  the  cor- 
ners are  whispering  and  laughing,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  per- 
vades the  meeting.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  audience  is  kept  waiting  un- 
til oil  and  wicks  are  sent  for  and  fire 
kindled,  many  become  weary  before  the 
services"  begin,  and,  if  the  meeting  is 
continued  till  the  exercises  are  delivered, 
all  are  tired  and  impatient;  and  if  it 
is  not  continued  this  long,  the  fire  has 
just  got  under  headway  when  it  is  time 
to  dismiss,  and  there  has  been  so  little 
said  and  done  that  many  lose  interest  in 
the  meetings,  and  remain  at  home.  Do 
you  ask  for  a  remedy?  Give  up  this 
depending-on-no-one  system,  and  have 
persons  appointed  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing to  attend  to  this  matter.  Perhaps  as 
good  a  plan  as  any  is  to  have  the  secre- 
tary take  the  roll,  and,  commencing  at 
the  first,  appoint  the  various  members 
as  their  names  occur,  reading  off  the 
names  of  those  expected  to  make 
fires  and  light  up,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  programme  for  the  next  meeting  is 
announced,  always  being  careful  to  ap- 
point some  of  those  present.  Thus  each 
member  will  have  his  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  fires  and  lighting 
up,  and  if  entered  into  in  the  right  spirit 
the  fire  will  be  made,  house  warmed, 
lamps  filled,  wicks  trimmed  and  globes 
cleaned  prior  to  meeting  time. 

The  next  greatest  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  confusion  arises  from  the  in- 
different and  frolicsome  disposition  of 
the  younger  boys,  who  take  seats  where 
they  please,  generally  near  the  door 
where  they  can  run  out  and  in  at  pleasure, 
causing  much  disturbance  to  the  speaker 
and  annoyance  to  the  audience;  or  they 
have  congregated  in  squads  in  the  cor- 
ners and  gallery,  where  they  can  whisper 
and  indulge  in  their  various  pranks 
without  being  detected.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  let  two  or  three  front  seats  be  re- 
served for  their  especial  accomodation, 
and  all  of  this  class  who  attend  be  re- 
quired to  occupy  them.  Thus  they  are 
placed  under  the  observation  of  the  en- 
tire congregation,  and  none  will  dare  in- 
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dulge  in  any  pranks,  for  they  are  con- 
scious that  the  audience  will  know  who 
it  is  that  behaves  so  rudely;  and  those 
who  come  to  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
being  in  a  crowd  will  soon  absent  them- 
selves, because  of  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  so  many  eyes.  If  the  fore- 
going suggestions  are  carried  out,  the 
difficulties  enumerated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  will  be  obviated,  and  good 
order,  comfort  and  convenience  secured. 
I  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  conduct- 
ing of  exercises. 

On  account  of  the  difference  in  ability 
of  the  various  members,  it  is  best  to 
classify  the  exercises,  appointing  the 
new  and  younger  members  to  perform 
simple  exercises  as  in  select  readings, 
recitations  and  songs;  those  who  have 
belonged  to  the  association  for  some- 
time, and  have  partly  succeeded  in  over- 
coming their  timidity,  to  perform  the 
Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  Church  History  exer- 
cises; and  those  that  are  qualified  to 
write  essays  and  to  deliver  historical  and 
political  addresses.  Thus,  each  one  will 
be  assigned  a  part  that  he  can,  with  a 
little  study,  easily  perform;  and,  instead 
of  thinking'  the  task  too  hard,  and  be- 
coming discouraged,  he  will  seek  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  and  thereby 
not  only  benefit  himself,  but  be  better 
able  to  interest  and  instruct  the  Associa- 
tion. To  avoid  a  spirit  of  faultfinding 
because  some  are  appointed  to  deliver 
exercises  oftener  than  others,  have  the 
secretary  assign  to  the  various  members 
and  make  out  the  programme  from  the 
record;  thus  none  need  be  appointed 
only  those  present,  and  each  will  be 
honored  with  an  exercise  in  proportion 
to  his  attendance.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
assign  an  exercise  to  an  absent  mem- 
ber, for  if  he  does  happen  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  next  meeting,  he  will  be 
prepared  with  no  exercise,  but  with 
an  excuse  for  being  absent  when  his 
name  was  announced  for  the  perform- 
ance of  it. 

Let  the  exercises  be  varied,  select 
reading,  prose  and  poetry,  recitations 
and  short  dialogues,  songs  and  duets, 
historical,  political  and  social  addresses, 


Church  history,  divine  authenticity  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  proof  of  Joseph 
Smith's  divine  mission,  Biblical  proof  of 
the  different  tenets  of  our  faith  (consid- 
ered separately),  reading  and  explana- 
tions of  chapters  in  the  Bible,  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
essays,  testimonies,  etc.  It  will  be  found 
impracticable  to  have  an  exercise  on 
each  of  the  various  topics  mentioned  in 
one  evening,  so  divide  them  up,  and  in- 
troduce something  new  occasionally  for 
a  change;  and,  above  all,  be  sure  and 
have  the  whole  well  seasoned  with  a 
good  lecture  now  and  then  from  some 
competent  person.  There  are  many 
such  having  ability,  who  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  thus  rendering  assistance  to  the 
young. 

There  will  be  found  some  few,  per- 
haps, who  generally  absent  themselves 
from  meeting  when  appointed  to  render 
an  exercise.  To  obviate  this,  let  the 
president  nominate  a  committee  of  pru- 
dent young  men  to  act  as  teachers,  whose 
special  business  it  will  be  to  visit  these 
absentees  and  ascertain,  in  a  spirit  of 
kindness,  why  they  neglect  to  perform 
the  exercises  assigned  them,  at  the  same 
time  explaining  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  doing  their  duty,  the  object 
of  the  Association,  and  the  importance 
of  each  being  a  live,  active  member.  If 
the  teachers  will  call  at  the  homes  of 
these  young  men  and  spend  half  an  hour 
or  so  in  a  pleasant  evening  chat  on  im- 
provement matters,  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  create  new  energy  and  awaken 
new  interest  in  such  delinquents,  who 
will  be  careful  thereafter  to  perform  the 
part  of  the  programme  assigned  them. 
The  teachers  should  report  the  result  of 
their  labors  occasionally  that  the  mem- 
bers may  know  what  is  being  done,  to 
make  them  sensitive  of  their  duties,  and 
alive  to  the  performance  of  the  same. 
Thus  there  will  be  no  dead  weights,  no 
drones,  but  all  will  become  active  mem- 
bers, and  the  officers  will  not  be  over- 
burdened with  the  care  and  responsibil- 
ity which  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
shoulder.  May  God  continue  to  bless 
and  prosper  the  Associations  of  Zion. 

John  IV.  Gibson. 


THE  LORD'S  DAY. 
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The  Sabbath  is  the  Lord's  day — a 
portion  of  time  which  He  reserved  to 
Himself.  It  is  still  His  property,  and  no 
man  can  take  and  appropriate  it  to  his 
own  use  for  secular  purposes,  without 
becoming  a  thief  and  a  robber.  For 
one  to  take  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  which  is  forbidden  him  by  the 
law,  is  not  only  an  immoral  act,  but  sin- 
ful. Such  is  the  man  who  uses  the  day 
other  than  as  a  day  of  rest. 

He  who  has  given  time  to.  man,  who 
multiplies  his  days  therein,  has  said  unto 
him,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy;"  in  it  thou  shalt  not  work; 
and  he  who  disregards  the  law  is  a  crim- 
inal, and  will  not  go  unpunished.  It  is 
written  the  Lord  God  rested  on  that 
day,  sanctified  and  made  it  holy;  then 
who  shall  dare  profane  it?  Who  can  do 
it  without  incurring  His  displeasure  and 
the  just  penalty  of  the  law? 

Repose  from  bodily  cares  and  business 
excitement  is  necessary  to  leave  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  spirit.  Man's  spiritual  life  is  the 
great  end  of  his  existence,  and  God  evi- 
dently designed  that  all  time  and  atten- 
tion should  not  be  paid  to  his  material 
wants,  which  are  limited  to  earth,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  spiritual  wants,  which 
reach  onward  to  eternity.  Man  is  bound, 
not  only  by  the  law  of  God,  but  by 
every  sentiment  of  his  moral  nature,  to 
apply  a  portion  of  time  to  the  wants  of 
the  spirit,  to  the  study  of  that  truth 
without  which  the  spirit  cannot  live. 
This  is  the  highest  end  and  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Repose  and  cessation  from 
labor  is  necessary  for  our  moral  cul- 
tivation and  perfection.  The  spirit 
is  sacrificed  when  all  our  time  is  given 
to  labor,  and  thoughts  to  matter.  It 
is  only  a  wonder  to  me  that  one- 
seventh  of  the  time  is  all  the  law  ab- 
solutely demands  for  so  important  a  con- 
sideration. 

The  necessity  of  a  fixed  day  being 
agreed  upon  is  apparent,  for  if  left  to 
each  individual,  it  would  be  as  each  saw 
fit  to  suit  his  business  convenience,  and 


there  would  be  no  day  of  rest  for  a  com- 
munity. Some  would  be  constantly  dis- 
turbed, their  thoughts  distracted  by  the 
labor  of  others.  God  has  not  only  re- 
quired a  fixed  day  of  rest  of  His  people, 
but  He  requires  their  worship  on  that 
day;  that  they  assemble  together  and 
hold  spiritual  communion  with  Him,  be 
taught  more  perfectly  in  His  ways,  and 
get  those  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  that 
will  morally  instruct  and  cultivate  the 
human  soul.  This  worship  is  based  in 
human  consciousness,  as  evidenced  by 
its  universality  without  regard  to  reli- 
gious opinions.  However  much  they 
may  differ,  this  feature  characterizes  all 
religions  as  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
man's  moral  emotions  and  spiritual 
growth.  Where  it  does  not  exist,  man 
and  society  soon  come  below  the  do- 
minion of  nature  and  sense,  and  irreli- 
gion,  vice  and  crime  are  the  sure  fruits. 
Man's  spiritual  nature — his  spiritual  life — 
demands  sacred  time,  sacred  teaching 
and  Divine  worship. 

As  God  sanctified  the  day  and  made  it 
holy  for  the  benefit  of  man,  so  let  every 
one  who  would  keep  His  law  and  honor 
Him  aid  in  sanctifying  the  Sabbath— the 
Lord's  day — by  thronging  the  courts  of 
His  sanctuary,  and  offering  up  their 
thoughts  and  souls  as  a  sweet  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Every  one  should 
enter  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  upon  that 
day  into  His  holy  places,  with  the  utmost 
reverence,  as  a  day  which  He  has  sancti- 
fied and  made  holy.  It  is  a  day  of  rest, 
made  so  for  man  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  his  being;  and  that  it  may  more  fully 
answer  this  end,  a  special  code  of  laws 
has  been  revealed  for  its  observance. 
The  penalty  of  using  it  for  other  pur- 
poses than  that  by  those  laws  prescribed 
has  been  death  to  the  offender.  It  was 
to  be  as  a  sign  and  a  perpetual  covenant 
between  God  and  His  people,  by  which 
they  might  know  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  sanctified  them  also  by  keeping  it. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  a  covenant 
breaker  with  the  Lord,  and  none  will  be 
held  guiltless  who  fail  to  recognize  His 
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right  to  dictate  how  that  shall  be  used 
which  He  has  sanctified  and  made  holy. 

6-.   W.  R. 


All  good  men  respect  equity  and  jus- 
tice on  their  own  account,  nor  is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  good  man 


to  love  that  which  is  not  lovely  in  itself. 
—  Cicero. 

All  my  experience  of  the  world  teaches 
me  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  safe  side  and  just  side  of  a 
question  is  the  generous  and  merciful 
side. — Mrs.  Jameson. 
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QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE — WEBER. 

On  January  14th,  1883,  one  of  the  best 
attended  and  most  interesting  conferen- 
ces of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  Weber  Stake 
that  has  been  held  took  place  in  the 
Ogden  Tabernacle.  There  were  present 
in  addition  to  the  authorities  of  the  Y. 
M.  M.  I.  A.,  President  W.  Woodruff, 
Apostle  F.  D.  Richards,  Presidents  L.  J. 
Herrick  and  C.  F.  Middleton,  a  number 
of  Bishops  and  members  of  the  High 
Council.  After  the  opening  services,  the 
exercises  were  begun.  They  consisted 
of  a  lecture  on  "Continuous  revelation," 
by  J.  S.  Bramwell,  of  Plain  City;  reports 
from  the  missionaries;  "Why  am  I  a 
Mormon?"  a  short  lecture  by  Bernard 
Parry,  of  Marriotts;  and  the  reading  of  a 
prize  essay  on  "Mutual  Improvement,  as 
regards  the  government  and  conduct  of 
Associations." 

In  the  afternoon,  after  singing  and 
prayer,  and  while  the  Sacrament  was 
being  administered,  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Central  Board  and  the  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  Associations  in 
Weber  Stake  were  read. 

The  following  members  were  desig- 
nated home  missionaries  to  the  Associa- 
tions, during  the  coming  quarter,  and 
unanimously  sustained  :  John  Holmes, 
West  Weber;  Lorenzo  Waldram,  North 
Ogden;  Geo.  Smuin,  Lynne;  Moroni  S. 
Marriott,  Marriotts;  Albern  A.  Allen, 
Huntsville;  Henry  J.  Garner,  First  Ward; 
John  Ellis,  Second  Ward;  Wm.  W.  Fife, 
Third  Ward. 

The  officers  of  the  Central  Board  of 
the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  Weber  Stake 
were  presented  and  unanimously  sus- 
tained. This  concluded  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  conference,  and  Apostle  F. 


D.  Richards  addressed  the  large  assem- 
bly. He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  ex- 
ercises rendered,  and  encouraged  the 
young  people  to  endeavor  to  induce 
their  companions  to  take  hold  with  them 
in  the  great  work. 

President  W.  Woodruff  next  addressed 
the  congregation,  expressing  the  great 
interest  he  takes  in  the  work  of  mutual 
improvement.  He  had  been  greatly 
edified  by  the  reports  of  the  young 
brethren  to-day,  and  he  derived  great 
consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  young 
are  doing  so  well  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel.  He  gave  a  very  good  discourse, 
full  of  interest  and  encouragement  to  the 
young. 

In  addition  to  his  remarks  in  the  fore- 
noon, Superintendent  Edward  H.  Ander- 
son offered  a  few  suggestions,  and  the 
highly  instructive  and  profitable  confer- 
ence was  adjourned  for  three  months. 
It  can  safely  be  said  that  mutual  im- 
provement is  growing  in  Weber  County. 


ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS. 

i.  Cain  was  the  first  of  the  sons  of 
Adam  and  Eve  whose  name  is  recorded 
in  any  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  sons  and  daughters  were 
born  to  them  previous  to  his  birth.  See 
Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

2.  We  have  heard  the  difference  in 
Faith  and  Belief  expressed  as  follows: 
Faith  is  the  forerunner  of  knowledge 
and  is  therefore  belief  which  impels  one 
to  such  activity  as  will  produce  convic- 
tion. The  words  are  used  synonymous- 
ly in  the  world,  but  it  is  said  "the  devils 
believe  and  tremble,"  though  they  can- 
not be  said  to  have  faith. 


a.   W.   SPENCER. 


f&BJfCBB* 


M.    R.   EVANS. 


1231   Walker  Opera   House,    SALT   LAKE  CITY.  P.  0.  Box  1C19. 


DEALERS    IN 


i«aiti®ffli 


CBICAErO  SHOT,  FISHING  TACKLE,  CUTLERY,  Cants,  Field  ui  Of  at  Classes,  Notions,  Etc, 

Also  a  Fine  Stock  of  TOBACCO,  CIGARS,  CIGARETTES  AND  SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 


* 


To  Purcta  of  Homs- 
BOOIS  and  SHOES, 


The  Just  renown  of  the  Boots 
and  Shoes  made   by 

.Z.  C,  M,  L  FACTORY 

Ua>  caused  other  makers  to 
imitate  our  (j-oods. 

BS-  BEWARE    OP    IMITATION,  -©a 

Purchasfi   only  those   bear- 

I  1G   OUR  1JRAND. 


PURCHASE  YOUR 

HOME  MA1P  wo 


tot  €i< 


ity  IIA  So 


AT  THE 


^^sc&x^^c^dg^ 


500  Pieces  Dress  Flannels. 
500  Pieces  Plain  Flannels. 

250  Pieces  Twilled  Flannels. 
1000  Pairs  of  BlaEkets. 
5000  Pounds  of  Worsted  Yarn. 
200  Pieces  Cassimere. 
100  Pieces  Jeans. 

200  Pieces  Linseys. 

ALL  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PBICES. 
JOHN    C.   CUTLER. 


LYNCH  &  COTTRELL, 

RED  FRONT,  First  East.  Between  First  and 

Second  South  Streets- 

G  SKRAL    A6E5T8    FOR    UTAH,  IDAHO    ASD    MOMASA, 

— FOK   THE— 


CARRIAGES  and  HABlsTSSS. 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Hardwood  and  "Wagon  Material,  California 
Victor  Mowers,  Plows  and  Farm  Machinery,  Etc,  Etc, 


vf 


«fgP» 


m 


CAHTAL,  $200,000. 


SURPLUS,  $125,000. 


DIBECTORS: 

WM.  H.  HOOPER,  Prest.,  WILLIAM  JENNINGS,  II.  S.  ELDREDGE,  Vice-Ptest. 

L.  S.  HILLS,  Cashier,      FERAMORZ  LITTLE,     JOHN  SHARP,      N.  GROESBECK. 


(DealeTs  in  HcbrcLujoocL,  J^olts,  Itoti,  Steel,  - 

CHAINS,  AND/LL  KII^DS  OF  FA1\M  FIXTURES.     ^       g   0GAN 


ZION 


'S 


Agents  for  the  Oelebrated 


We  kindly  invite  our  friends  to  call  and  examine  ^ 

our  stock  before  purchasing  «%        QP  STUDEBAKER  FARM  AND  SPRING  WAGONS, 

elsewhere.  g-|  f\  A  |\  U  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

'  FURST  &  BRADLEY  SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  FLOWS 

HARROWS,    STJJL.KY    PLOWS    and    RAKES,    Etc. 


WM.  JENNINGS,     §■     AARON  FARR, 

Superintendent.  ^  Manager. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

OFFEES  A  FTJLL  LINE  OF 


General  0}ei^ghandise,|*€-> 


WHICH  FOR  VARIETY,  IS  EQUAL  TO  ANY  NORTH  Of  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


lD 


a: 


■y      AND    BEST    IMPORTED    MAKES. 

MEN'S,  Y6M W  MV  B6Yg'  CM^pi^G. 

"CHAMPION     MONITOR,"  "CHARTER    OAK." 


AND  OTHER  COOKING  AND  HEATING  STOVES. 


SCHOOL  &  BLANK  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  INK,  ETC. 


H.    B.  CLAWSON, 

Dealer  in  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Furs,  etc.,  Agri- 
cultural Implements  of  all  kinds.  Steel  Bot- 
tom Scrapers,  Victor  Cane  Mills,  James  Lef- 
fel's  Turbine  Wheels,  Economy  Portable  Hay 
Press,  Machine  Extras,  Spring  Wagons,  Farm 
Wagons,  Hazard  Powder,  Glidden's  Steel 
Barb  Fence  Wire,  Farm  and  Church  Bells, 
Kennedy's  eelehrated  Sheep  Dip.  Goods  not 
in  Stock  ordered  on  Commission  when  de- 
sired.   1212  and  1216  South  Temple  Street. 

ELIAS  MORRIS, 

GRAVE  MB  1M1ETNAI  MASONS, 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS  MANUFACTURER, 

BUILDER  &   CONTRACTOR; 


P.  0.  Bos,  1065, 


SALT  LAZE  CITY. 


DAVID   JAMES, 

PLUMBER,  TINNER,   GAS  AND  STEAM 

FITTER.      WATER  PIPES 

LAID  TO  ORDER. 

DEALER  IN  PUMPS,  HOSE  AND  IRON  PIPES, 
AND   SHEET   LEAD. 
Office  and  Work  Shop,  67  and  69  Main  Street. 


PemMe  and  Mm  Iriets. 


No.  1237 
1st  South  St. 


No.    62 
2nd  South  St, 


WHITE  &  SONS, 

Proprietors^ 


Have  always  on  hand  the 

CHOICEST    OF   MEATS 

IN    SEj^SOIN". 


PORK    AND    BEEF    SAUSAGES, 

BOLOQlTiL, 
And  all  kinds  of 

DRIE3D      2v£  E  -A-  T  S . 


All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care 
promptly  delivered. 


REDUCTION  I 


~  jet  jswmjm%  wi$&  § 

By  Car  Load,  per  Ton,    $6.00 


At   Yard, 
Delivered, 


(t 


By  Car  Load,  per  Ton, 

At  Yard, 

Delivered, 


6.50 

7.00 


L50 
5.00 
5.50 


By  Car  Load,  per  Ton,    $L.50 
A't   Yard,  "  5.25 

Delivered,  ''  6  00 

■A-    GrOTTIUD,  Agent. 


3R-    "TOT.    Madsen    dte    Oo 


Full  Stock  of  Heaters,  Ranges,  Tin  and  Granite  Ware.     Extras  for 
Everlasting  and  Target  Stoves. 


50  MAIN  STREET,  OPPOSITE  HOOPER  AND  ELDREDGE  BLOCK. 
All  kinds  of  Furniture  and  Upholstered  Goods.     P.  W.  Madsen,  40  Main  Street- 


I,  AUEBBACB 


%i      El 


aj3J 


124  &  126  EAST  TEMPLE  STREET, 


Are  Receiving  their 
Large  and 

WELL  SELECTED  STCCS 

Fall  &  Winter  Goofls. 


CONSISTING  OF 

Fancy  &  Staple  Sr?  Qoods, 

Brocatted  Velvets,  Silks,  Satins 
and  Cassimer&s. 

Mostly  our  own  Im- 
portations. 


HOSIERY, 
COKSETS, 

LACES, 
NECKWEAR, 

-M^TEJST  DEjSIGjSS. 


A 


•jKcctAonablc  |£ricc6. 


adtw\   Misses'  and  |Mdra^  Shoes  and  Slippers. 

GENT'S    AND    BOYS'    CLOTHING,    FURNISHING    GOODS, 
HATS,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  D0LMA^f'I,^2iKL?  "aLSTERS' 

'  OIF     LATEST     STYLES  , 


Oil  CARPET  DEPARTMENT 

Is  Complete  in  Every  Line. 


MILLINERY  in  all  lis  Brandies, 

Newest  Designs  and  Styles, 


\7^75^^Y^Y^Y^Y%^y>^Y'N^Y"v^Y,,^yx^Y',i:?y^v 


(li 


BUY  BOUND  VOLUMES 


OF 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 


•*P^ICE*$2.S0.&- 


^trtj^M  ~>,  jmI  jliai-f* ."  ■  M&,:*^^*  »MtLi  wLa 


i.:  j^i,  miaS^a  jt*L  &JL„ 


■j^essmewsm^ 


President: 
W.   H.   HOOPER. 
Vice-1'rest.  and  Superintendent: 
WM.  JENNINGS. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
T.   G.  WEBBER. 


Branch  Houses  at 
'OGDEN,    WEBEB  CO.,  UTAH. 
'LOGAN,      CACHE  CO.,  UTAH. y 
3CDA  SPRINGS,  IDAHO. 


Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


•>■»"•-»■« 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


DUCK  to  U  ITS. 

OVERCOATS  AND  OVERALLS, 

Leather  and  Findings, 

Tinware  and  Stamped  Ware, 


PROVISIONS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Pure  Drugs   and   Medicines, 

TOOLS    AND    IMPLEMENTS, 

Paper  Hangings,  Newest  Designs 

STATIONERY  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Rubber  Goods, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


^ 


% 


% 


CROCKERY  and  GLASSWARE, 

HEAVY    AND    SHELF    HARDWARE. 

Stoves,  Grates  and  (Ranges, 


U 


%^\ 


AND   HOUSE   FURNISHINGS 

In  all  Qualities  and  of  Latest  Styles.  ,  N. 

Co-opet  ative  Stores  and  the  General  Public  are  invited  to  select  their  purchases  from  onr 
choice  and  carefully  selected  stock. 


